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TTHE WATER CURE at CHELTENHAM | 
may be pursued with every advantage at SHERBORNE HOt SE 
and SHERBORNE VILLA, under the rection of an experienc 
Practitioner and M.R.C.S.L. and a Consulting Physician 
Prospectuses forwarded on application to the Matron, 
Villa, 4 he alte nham 


T - ra + 
SUPERIOR ADVOWSON to be 
DISPOSED OF, with prospect of very carly Possession. 1 
Tithes are commuted, and, withthe Glebe, exceed a Thousand Pounds 
a year. he Rectory-house, Pleasure Grounds, Walled Gardens, and 
yarious Outbuildings, are unusually extensive and in excellent con- 
dition; and the Preferment is peculiarly adapted for a gentleman of | 
fortune. The Situation is Agricultural and agreeable. As considerable | : 
anxiety is felt for the future interest of the Parishioners, the Advowson | T ITNES GRAMMAR SC HC Tt 1, 
can only be disposed of to a Party who will present an earnest and —The present Master of this School re 
devoted Clergyman. mas next, and the Town Council of the oug y to 
Applications must be explicit, and direct from the Party wishing to | ~ESTIMONIALS from any GENTLEMEN w im may ~ desirous of 
Purchase, and addressed to “X. Y.” Esq. 12, Denmark-row, Cold | pecoming CANDIDATES for the Appointment. ‘i 
Harbour-lane, Camberwell, London, It is desirable that some report Laymen being members of the Church of England are eli gible. | 
should be given of the party proposed to be inducted. Acknowledg- There is a convenient School-room, and an Endow 
ment of applications may be immediate, or delayed for a short time. annual value of 571. being the rent of an Estate in an adj 


= for which the Master will be required to educate Three Boys. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, or in COURSES | ,. #/si; such instrncton in Classog a8 will, prepare the 
an a TENGINE. avai GE re = t oe ae } nglish and Mathematical Education, pony reside within the 
Others desirous of obtaining ai terination Ginadind wits thoes oetl end a A married Gentleman under forty-five years of age would be 
can gain full particulars by adi lressing (prepaid) E. V. GARDNER, Esq. 


erred, 
I 5 Tree Ps lars, licatic hould be made to 
Professor of Chemistry, &c. 24, Norfolk- nen, 3 Middle sex Hospital. or further Partiealars, application shot r ni 


to whom Tes stimonia’s are to be addresse1 on or before the 


Sherborn 





DEVON. 





pre- 


the Town 
20th 


DUCA’ TION. —INVALID - CHILDRE N J 
4 the UPPER CLASSES Educated in the Family of a Physi len, TAL AFFECTIONS 


at a Watering-place on the South Coast. Terms, from 100 to 
guineas, including all expenses. 
Address “ 





are RELIE iV BL D 

in many cases only by early removal from home, be 

W, M. B.” care of Mr. Wallis, 5, Bartholomews, Brighton. ness becomes deeply rooted, and when the sufferers are pl 

- yaa: . | the care of those who have paid attention to mental di ie 

7 e ACOMB HOUSE, situated at the extremity of the pleasant an 

FDuc A TION. —BEAU MON vT-HOL 4 | healthy village of ACOMB, about two miles from York, which is 

4 _ LADIES’ _8C HOOL (Bedford private road), Stockwell, Surrey. | easily ‘accessible at all times, presents great advantages for the relief 

Superior Education at the inclusive terms of 30/. per annum. The | and comfort of those affected in mind ; its position affords the privacy 

quarter commences from the day of entrance. The house is detached, | of the country with the benefits of the town. Mr. METCALFB, many 

with several acres of garden and pleasure ground. years resident MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT of the YORK ASYLUM 
Prospectuses may be had on application to Mrs. W, BEAMISIL. 


(accommodating 160 patients), resides at ACOMB HOUSE, where he 
REC 'ES a very limited number of LADIES and GENTLEMEN, who 
are waited on by kind and experienced attendants, a ting under Mr. 
METCALFE'’S personal directions. ACOMB HOUS 
conducted as a private residence ; the inmates join the 





7 DUCATION. — The Proprietor of the 
Po menage SCHOOL, in the healthy village of Lewis- 
ham, begs leave to inform the public that he now has a few VACAN- “ P 7 
CIES in his establishment. Satisfactory References given and required. | church, and daily private devotions; take regular exe 
Terms moderate. The quarter commences at the time of entrance. The | Tiding, or driving; and have books, papers, music, 
house large and commodious, and the grounds healthy and extensive. | Various games provided for their amusement 
For Particulars apply to “J. R.-R. R.,” at the Vicarage-house, | every care is used to aid recovery and improvement. — ’ 
Lewisham, Kent. Many medical men reside in York, eminent for their success in the 
SRTATTOAT ‘ — = — Sea -— | treatment of mental disease, whose additional opinion could be readily 
DUCATION. —BRIGHTON.—Two Ladies | obtained. ; im 
(Sisters), assisted by eminent Professors, RECEIVE a limited | For particulars apply to Mr. J. W. METCALFE, Acomb House, Yor 


be: o P oO whos ducation hey en ire’ iv devote em- | 
SIPaLS Leal ty acces Gein decks coat eee Liv ERPOOL ROYAL INFIRMARY 
4 


selves. The house is spacious, healthily situate close to the Sea, and } 
the domestic arrangements are in every respect those of a well-con- | SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
py eee oe Refirences kindly permitted to Clergymen of | — ‘The Session of 1853-4 will commence on Saturday, 
of ch. r oderate. | as at > Lecture will be at at two o'clock by J. 
For Prospectuses, &c., address to the Misses BERNCASTEL, 11, Port- | PROS. ee ee : 
| “snatomy, Physiology, and Pathology—Mr. LONG, Fellow of the 
"ge of Surgeons of England, and Senior Surgeon to the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nily at meals, 
walking, 
billiards, and 


Ist October, when 
LONG, Esq., 


land-place, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. 


y al ry s 
DUCATION.—A Clergyman, incumbent of | *% 

- (natomical Demonstrations on Dissections 
his parish, in a midland county, wishes to take FOUR PUPILS | Go, nistry and Pharmacy H. Brett, Ph. 
to EDUCATE with his own son, for whom he has engaged as tutor a | Principles and Practice of Piiysic JOSEPH DiC KINSON M.A., 
graduate in honours in 1851, at Oxford. The parsonage is pleasantly ician to the Infirmary. ~ ee 
situated in a healthy village, close to a station of the Oxford and Bir- rinciples and Practice of 
mingham Railroad. Pupils will receive the same comfort and care as | Royal Colle 2 

his own son. Terms, 1202 per annum. The highest References given | yydry 

and expected. ‘ - . * Clinical Medicine, and Instruction in 
Apply by letter, post paid, to the “Rev. 8. C., Vosk, M.D., Physician to the Infirmary; J 

Bookseller, Birmingham. > the Ye , t as 


cian to the Infirmary. 
ry n re . : Clinical Surgery, with Instruction in Morbid Anatom 
DUCATION (Superior and Advantageous).— | Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 

In a select and well-established Ladies’ School, near town, un- | the Infirmary, 
expected VACANCIES occur, which the Principal desires to fill by re- Materia Medica and Therapeutics - 
ceiving PU PILS fron m parents appreciating a kind und liberal education; | Botany—I. B. NEVINS, M.D , F.B.S. 
to effect which moderate and inclusive terms will be accepted Midwifery, and Disea hildren—Mr. 
fessors of emine attend. The house and grounds are large. Medical Jurisprudence—R. H. BRETT, Vh. D., 
exceptionable R« ices exchanged, and expenses to commence on Practical Chemistry—Dr. BRETT. 

the day of entrance. Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery—R. HipBeRrt 
Apply by letter to “ A. I.” Messrs. Cocks and Co.'s, 6, New Clinical Medicine, with Instruction in 

Burlington-street, Regent-street. INSON. 


ao oa : : ' Ytinical Surgery, 
TOA + r . r 
}DUCATION. The Misses LOWDE R, | 
4 assisted by their Mother, receive a limited number of PUPILS, 
at Staunton House, Enfield, near London, who are treated as members of 
cme: lecteetioe ot is” a ae haar English A Gold Medal of the value of 10/. 10s. will be awarded annt 
H ode ang es, usic, Singing, anc rawing (from | 2S er o distinguishes self most gene ) 
London Masters when required). Especial care is taken of the religious | “ ait or who = S« ee me rhe Cc poalct wpe pen ana a 
training, on principles strictly accordant with those of the Church, with | will ‘ler adiitid: ate te tha madaliek oix wecnene 
the assistance of one of the Parochial Cler: rgy i] . ck 1 h tl 
Reference is kindly i he R Dressership, and Clerkship in the Infirmary, with th 
Sehool, Wal to cea Ax, re the ? TA " pool Royal Infirmary Medical Scholar e the Medal is taken by 
samasow; the Rev. J. } a Resident Pupil, six Lory s’ payment will be returned to him The 


Rev. Robert Gregory, Lambeth. Committee will give F ice to two Pupils every six months 
DUCATION by the SEA- AE. — Waste | Senor we 
TON ISE, Weston-super- PRACTICE 


chee SCHDAN amination by the Lecturers. 
2 t + >" 
Mare, Somerset. The Rev. , assisted by Five Stud ase it yet oe : s 
able Mas continues to receive a limited number of YOUNG | Li me roy oe ——- ie ap 1 gp om, - 
GENTLEM to impart to them a finished Commercial, Classical, | Sooton t oes ero Speedie os ne 
Mathematica}, and Scriptural Education. & Lond be okt ox Bea ioe if Ei 
Wellington House, besides being well situated, ventilated, and of Landon, he Koval College of Se 
eommodious, is very convenient for Sea-bathing, offers the advantage | 
of a good Play- ground, and is immediately contiguous to the 
Rural Walks. . 

Veston has long been celebrated as a place most favourable to th 
Health and Vigour of the Young; is accessible from the Western, 
South-Western, Midland Counties, the Princip ality of Wales, and 
Ireland ; while it is within Four or Six Hours’ ride of the Metropolis, | 
by the Great-We stern, and Bristol and Exeter Railways. 


Royal 





. D. FLETCHER. 
8 
M.D., 


Surgery —Mr. Coorer, Fellow of the 
ege of Surgeons of England, and Surgeon to the Infir- 
Morbid Anatomy — J 


Mr, Langbridge’s, r'URNBULL, M.D., 


R. 
Physi- 





y—Mr. COOPER, 
and Surgeon to 
TITOMAS INMAN, M.D. 


BATTY 
F.L.S. ; Mr, FLETCHER. 


ses af Ww ymen and € 


TAYLOR, M.D. 
Morbid Anatomy—Dr. DICK- 
with Instr uct 


res (inclu 


tin Morbid Anatomy—Mr. COOPER 
ling Practical Chemistry) required by 
4. payable in advance. 

held annually in all the sul 


l and Prizes or 
ites of Honour awarded according to pr 


J Gilderdale, D.D., Forest e of Liver- 


A. Pope, Stoke Newington; the 


shipful Society of Apothecaries 
The Liverpool Royal Infirmary contains 
Theatres, and a good | Museum 
attached to the Scho 
rs and Six Clinical Clerks wil 
and examination from amor 
ry, from the Students atten 
ession, and from all Medical Pu 
Peg third year of professio mal education 
wo successive peric yds. Pupils of the 
ion arn Pharmacy in the shop for six months 
set aside for select cases, aud a Clinical 
competition 


best 


h ARGATE. —GROVE-H¢ )USE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singul 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely FI FOR MEDICAL 
studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can For Six Mot iths, 10d. 10s. ; 
suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 21. 12s.; the Third, 10d. 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded ees whatever 
on Et. 


~T. MARY’S HALL, N 

road, ( ZADORERIEY, 

Principles of Queen's 

the 15th Inst. A L© 

p.m., precisely, on “C 
EN 


AND SURGICAL 
for the First Year, 18/ 
10s.; for Thre 


ASTOR 


» for 60 guine num ; 
upon payment of 70, , or 
Library and Lecture Fees, but not H 
For further particulars apply at th 
| Ticke Lectures to be 


ts for the 
INMAN, and countersigned by th 





and for 
Vos. 5 and 6, St. Mary’s 
Islington.—This Institution for Ladies, on the | 
lege, will RE-OPEN, D.V., on THURSDAY, 
2c ru RE will be delivered at SEVEN o'( LOCK, 
mnscie nee the Foundation of Duty,” by the Rey. 
F.R.S., Rector of St. Mary ay et d, Lecturer 
treet, Author of the “ 2 on New 
Principles.” — Ax dmiseic om to the Lecture Free.—L adie: 3 and Gentlemen 
are requested to present their own cards at the door. 
I pal: | Mi 
GOUND and USEFUL EDUCATION, 
on Christian Principles, by Rev. J. THOMPSON, M.A.. 
College, Cambridge, eight ye i Master of the old Pr »prietary 
School, Blackheath “The course of study, while it is adapted, as far as 
Fomibls, to the Mestination of each pupil, comprises whatev Graduate, poss ssing a <¢ knowledge of tl Classics 
Sary to prepare for pr antil , civil or military life. | General Literature, F isto r many years to the Corr 
Mr. Thompson's resider erected for him with es} of Educational ar ork Revis MS 
Teference to thé well-being s le RI VISIN 
commodious, well lighted and operly ate itt rmitori 1rity of st lla 
arranged | that ea h pupil he in < parate bedr< i ated th . 
Situation is most ree aan us and beauti f 1. 
, Kidbrooke House 


The Register of Tickets 
is open fr ol Is 
| the latter day inclusive. 
NORTHCROFT. | brought to Dy. an 
| ing between 9 an 1 
Live aes ye 


“based 


Fees 
St. John’s | 
| 


T° PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS, 
{ AUTHORS 


CRITIC ADING AND REVISION 


rs Secon 


r is neces- | 


und minute » p ETE 
l 1e press a bs dy of 
au ice the testimony of his skill and attenti 


, Blackheath. 24, Upper ¢ 


s furnished and | 


and occupation ; whilst | 


| may be obtained. 


Dispen- | 


| road 


woors § 


PE LINTING. — NEW BP APE RS ; 
CALS, PAMPHLETS, &c “dd € 
Terms, by J STANTON 

Job Printing cheaper than any 


PERIODI- 
and 0., « i 


Moderate , 
other Hous¢ 


Bailey, 


\ TILLIAM NICHOLS, Printer, 
Wall, re apectta Ny informs Publ shers Aut! rors that, 
i ly commenced business, he is provided w unts 
< t Type, und other requisites for executing, in a 
, Printing of every des¢ ription 
Great attention paid to Pr and Machine-work 


NEWSPAPERS. Advertiser, 

a Globe, or Sun, pos’ 238. a 

Herald or Post, 2is 

Times or Globe posted second day, 16s. 6a. 

Answers required must be prepaid 

19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. a 

D»*: KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
consisting of more than Seven Hundred Models, is N¢ oo gp 

plytechnic, eve 


London- 


— The Times, 
on the evening of pm v r 
quarter; i 

Daily News, 20s.; 
orders paid in advance. 
JAMES BARKER, 


“all 


at the Portland Gallery, Regent-street, opposite t! P 
2 om ELEVEN till FIVE and from SEVEN tin 
Gentlemen only. On FRIDAYS, however, the Morning 
Exk tion for Gentlemen w . cl at Two 1 when Ladies 
only will be admitted until Fi k. Explanations for Gentlemen 
by Dr. Leach, and for Ladies sd Mrs. Leach. Acmission, Is 
MmDNEDR 2a > Tho 
J M. W. TURNER, ESQ. R.A.—The 
@) e admirers of this great Artist should obtain the § iP 
G. LOVE'S NEW CATALOGE of ENGRAVINGS a 
Painter; it will be sent for two Postage Stamps. Al 
Catalogue of Engravings and Etchings, by Old Ma 
tained for two stage-stamps. 
GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, 
_*e* Established above Sixt y 


\ R. CRIVELLI begs to inform 
4 and the Public, that a Third Edition of the 
Enlarged and Newly a in the 
of Rules for the Cultivation of oi 
71, Upper Norton-street ; 


his Friends 
ART of SINGING, 
Form of a Gramm atical System 
e, may be had at his residence, 
ar ad at ‘all the wis ipal Musicsel] 





ALF-CROWN PORTR/ AITS | upon Glcs:3 
are taken at R. SNELL'S Photos g 
opposite St. Paul's Church, Lower Isli 
ortraits can be seen. Specimens also at 
1er, 102, Holborn-hill, where Prospectuses fur his Di 
Sunshine not ree d. 


tribution 


DHOTOGRAPHIC C ‘AMER RAS _OTTEWILL’S 
REGISTERED DOUBLFE-«BODIED FOL D IN + CAMER 
superior to every other form of Camera, from its yabilit 
gation or Contraction to any focal adjustment, 
and its adaptation for taking either Vic P 
Every description of Camera, Slid 
obtained at his MANUFACTORY, 24 
1, Islington. 
New Inventions, M . &e 
KY ERY MAN 
4 or a New, Cheap, and Simple Process, 
from a Substitute, anc iply to any extent, ei 
on Cards, Drawings, 8, » th fs of w 
Copperplate Engravings. Th 3 inve sieaiite and pre 
TAUGHT to Ladies and Gentlemen, by printed instru 
and certainty, in an upon receipt « } 
mps, addressed t CLEVELAND, 15, W 


Brig chton. 
(THE . PEN | 
gant, easy, e 
SILK, BOOKS, &c 
INCORRODIBLE 
with the er atest facility. 


its ext 


a may be 
, Charlotte-terrace, Barnsbury- 
or from dra 


ENG RAVER; 


made to order 


HIS OWN 


produce 
s, Names 
~qual to 


SDED.—The most e 
‘ And meth od of MARKING 
, Without the In uding or fading, is 
ARGENTINE PL At Any person 
Names, Initials, ls. 6d.; N 
2s. 6d. ~~ Ril band, 4s. Sent post free, with printe 
directions, amps ‘ost Order. 

FREDE RICK WittreatA N, Inventor and Sole Maker, | , LITTLE 

¢ treet, Holborn x amily Arms found 1 Sketch 3s. ( 


r 1 Lever Presses, for stam; 
. 


momical, 


Vame, I'l 


> al ad French 


post 8vo 
> sowontp in t} 1e 
SEF 


Just 

T° THE CLERGY 

merece ya BOOK CIRC 

the Cheapest COLLECTION. 
EXPOSITIONS, 
41 


amount 


> uTi free 


HEYI IN (I 


xHT GUIN 

most superior instrument, m 
ite St. Pauls Church, Ball's P 
k of Prices fo ww Organs, 


LEXANDER ate R. Baynes), ¢ 


YEA HAR MONTU MS. — Thie 
R. SNELI 


Harm »yninms, 


L I ISON and ALLISON beg to 
PIANOFORTES, 


tion woos ir STOCK of 
appr of modern a antiq 


solici 


manuf: 


id ¢ 
n with any other Hous 


Ww EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC 

E DI TION of the SONGS 
y GEORGE FARQUHAR 
nd in cloth, 21s 

parate P 

storical, Biogr 


of SCOTLAND WITHOL 
AND. 1 
, ‘ 


8, With sé 
llustrated with H 


» MUSIC of SCOTL: 
ge , ays 


t GRA 
ts, and of th 


nd Aberdeen; NOVEI 


Ed 
street; and [ARSHALL, Lon 
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PuE COPYHOLD  ENFRANCHISEMEN 


ACTS, with Notes, an Intreduction, and a copious Index. id 
C. W. GOODWIN, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 2mo. 
This Edition includes the Act now passing the Legislature. 
London: LAW TIMES Office. 
Just e published. 
HE PRINCIPLES of COMMERCE and 


COMMERCIAL LAW, in a course of Lectures d 
GEORGE STEPHEN, Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. 6. 
10s. calf 


elivered by Sir 
9s. half-bound ; 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 


‘THE SUCCESSION 
important Statute 


29, Essex-street, Strand. 


DUTIES ACT. This 

», with all the Tables for calculating value, 
Practical Instructions, Explanatory Notes, and Copious Index, 
W. C. GOODWIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Enfran- 


chisement of Copyholds,” &c., is in the Press. Price 7s. 6d., or 9s. half- 
bound. 

A copy sent by post to any person inclosing a Post-office order or 
Postage-stamps for the amount to the LAW TIMES Office, 29, Essex- 


street, Strand. 3 
CHINESE REVOLUTION NOT A 


pH 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT : Theo- 


and many other Articles on 























logy, Biblical Literature, Ecclesiastival History ; Ecclesiastical L - 
ture at Home and Abroad; The Pastor and his Duties; Sayings 
Doiugs of the Church and the Universities: Church News and Church 
Music; Notes and Queries, &c. &c. in the current number of the 
CLERK AL JOURNAL A Copy sent in return fc r Nine Stamps. 
e; 29, I ssex-stre et, Stran 
Every Saturday, 
rPUE JOURNAL of AUCTIONS and SALES, 
and PROPERTY REPORTER. Designed to be a medium for 
communication between Buyers and Sellers, and to collect all the In- 
formation relating to Property tha at may be useful to them 
Its circulation is 5250 copie d by being giv n as a Supplement 
to the LAW TIMES, and sent to all ‘th Public Reading-r . in the 
United Kingdom. It is also pe 1 to Subseribers at the cx oat only of the 







per, viz. at 2d. plain, 3d. stamped. 


the insertion of Woodcut Views and Plans of Houses 
The Advertisements of Estate Agents inserted by agree- 
1all price for the column or half-column. 
1ents, Orders, News, and Correspondence, to be addressed 





. at the Office of the JOURNAL OF AUCTIONS, 29, Essex- 


py sent to any persor losing Three post 


ige-stamps to 


a 1 Subscription of 3s. per quarter only will secure its regular 
transmission by post 
ow ready, 
ert EDITION of the HANDBOOK for 
and GUIDE 


AD VERTISERS 


to ADVE RTISING, containing all 
t vertise most efficiently. By 


ible persor 






ulditions. It con- 
Instructions for 
following 





lints to A Ivertis rs, nu 
ig Advertisements, Wai 





and the 


to Advertisers, 





owing the amount and charac- 





il ach on 
sural Subjects of Ady 











isements, with the Journals 
{ for them 
sond Journals, the Provincial Journals Irish Journals, 
and Scotch Journals, with their politics and circulations. 
List of »cnised Newspaper Agents 
rhe ut of this w rk is proved by the fact that four large ed 
it hav n already sold. May be had by or of all Books rs 





yal Exch ang 


. XVIE, 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, R 


3K AUTIFUL P OFT RY, price 3d. 



































yntaining the Choicest Poetry in the English Language, se- 
ted by the Editors of the Critic. Also Parts I. to 1V., price ls. each. 
QAc RED POETRY, No. IV., price 3d, a 
Collection of the best Sacred Poetry in our Language for Fami- 
lies, &c. by the Editors of the Clerical Journal. 
GELECTED SERIES of FRENCH 
LITERATURE, No. 1V., price 3d., Translated, with original 
“<9 moire. These Nos. contain a — graphy and the choicest Letters of 
ndame de Sévigné. (Fortnig 
W IT and HUMOU R, No. VIII., price 3d. 
cont: rining the really good things of this Class, and carefully 
excludii » Editors of the Crit 
(Monthly.) y 
N. B.—Sor ach of ‘the above stamped for transmission by 
post, and will “ sent to any person inclosing four postage-stamps to 
Publisher, at the Office; or Twelve stamped Number either will 
arded on the day of publication by post, free, to any person 
f z 3s. 6d. in in pc stamps. They may also be had 
through all Booksellers in th« y 
Critic Offi Essex-street, Strand 
In a fow days, 
(THE PRACTICAL STATUTES of 1853; 
giving, in a Shane and Size for the Pocket or Bag, all the Prac- 
tical Statutes of the Last Session. With Notes and a coy Index by 
WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Pric« . 6d. cloth; 
ils. half-bound ; 12s. 6d. bownd. 
N.B. This is in continwation of a Series, of which Four Volumes, 
from 1849 to 1852, have been already published, and may still be had to 


complete sets 

Phis Volume will contain the following important Statutes, among 
able Trusts I 
n Duty 
in Chancery 


‘onvicts 
Stamp Lav 
nt of ¢ hildr: *n in Fae- 






Office 2 of tE xamimer in Chancery 
ivated Assaults 

ike Trusts Arrange 
us Diseases Prevention 
Highw ay Rates 





ments 














i Treatment Loan Societies 
Fri idly Societies 
Defacing Coin 
Poor Relief Act 
sf m I Ny) a 
Couuty Elections Bil B of Health 
Customs Duti Commons Inc losure 
Insurance on Li ives 8 Nuise > Abatem 





Savings Banks Ar 
Patents for Inventions 
Land Revenue 
Hackney Carriages 
Customs Tariff 
Clergy Keserves 

M t Shipping 





Bail in Error 
omimon Lodging Houses 
Election Expenses 
Mi ree ipal Corporations 
ear 
Cc in ancery Suit ws Relief 
Vaccination Extension 

&e, &c, 





Act 





Pilot 
Appi 





hengion of Offenders 
The Practical Stat 
publication, to pers 
the Law TIMES Offi 
-EFFIC IENC Y 


pue 
and SON'S SAFES is comy let 
1 la 





ill be seat by post, paid, on the day of 
iting their orders for it immediately to 
treet, Stranc 
















MILNER 


1 by the faets com-- 
municated in the follow y ntlemen ; 
“18, W » &th June, 1853. 
“ Messrs. Thos. Milne 


We consider it only our dut 








yo s entire preservation of all boc xed in the 
la you recently supplied itl 1 during 
Ss to a fire which destroyed the 1 T part of « our works 
I remarkable, as the intense heat bas in many parts 
m e of the Safe. 

inion that so succe ostol a vindication of the merits of 
V annot r generally known, and 
wet 1any Way you may 
wisl ’ ure nts, 





4 GUTt PER 


HA COMPANY 
’ IENRY FORD B. AY. 


ARCL: 


by | 





CLARKE, BEETON, AND CO,, 
148, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


SIX THOUSAND SOLD IN SIX DAYS. 


| YANKEE CRAM; or, SLICK SKETCHES. 
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THE CRITIC, 
Foran Literary Saurnal. 


THE CRITIC AT HOME. 
Tue fortnight has been distinguished by the con- 
spicuous appearance of Science and Musical Art 
in two of the chief seats of Yorkshire industry, 
manufacturing and commercial—the British Asso- 
ciation having commenced and still continuing 
its this year’s proceedings at Hull, while Brad- 
ford has inaugurated the opening of St. George’s 
Hall with a musical festival on the grandest 
scale, and most completely successful. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of the Association have not hitherto been 
marked by any feature of novelty or special 
interest ; indeed, the lucid summary of the 
scientific progress of the past year with which 
the new president of the Association, Mr. 
Hopkins, inaugurated his occupation of the 
chair, wound up with some disclaimers of any 
pretensions to importance on the part of the 
Association, which, however admirable for their 
candour, sounded oddly from the lips of its chief 
official representative, and will do more to lower, 
this year, that body’s claims to public sympathy 
and respect than was effected in a similar way by 
the thunderclaps of laughter with which, for 
many years in succession, the Times was wont to 
salute this annual congress of the minor scientific 
men of Europe. In truth these meetings are, for 
all high scientific purposes, next to useless in an 
age of the press, though we are far from being blind 








to the good fellowship they promote among the | 


cultivators of the abstruser kinds of knowledge, 
and the beneficial effeets on the middle and higher 
classes of our large towns, resulting from the 
homage and hospitality which they are gently 
compelled to pay to the representatives of some- 
thing higher and more ethereal than mere money- 
getting industry. Practically, the chief achieve- 
ment of the Association has been the presenta- 
tion of a report of a committee appointed last 
year “for the purpose of considering a plan by 
which the transactions of different societies might 
become part of one arranged system, and the 
records of facts and phenomena be rendered more 
complete, more continuous, and more systematic 
than at present;” and this report is to be the 
basis for future action in a matter which the 
president, in his inaugural address, strongly 
pressed upon the attention of his hearers. Cer- 
tainly it is well worth inquiring whether, in an 
age of the press, the objects of the Association 
would not be better served by the establishment 
of a central journal, than by these annual noma- 
dic gatherings. The number of European scien- 
tific journals is now so immense, that to read 
those relating to one department alone would 
amply occupy a student’s whole time; and a 
journal which would give a condensed view of the 
contemporary progress of all the sciences would 
supply a keenly-felt desideratum. Turning to 
Bradford and its musical festival—in the general 
enthusiasm of the population, in the quantity and 
quality of the local musical talent which the 
occasion called forth, we welcome the most recent 
triumph of the most generally appreciable and 
potent of all the arts, and that in a town which 
connects itself with scarcely one association that 
is not purely industria!. The Lancashire chorus- 
singers have hitherto borne away honours, which 
they must now, according to all accounts, be con- 
tent to share with those of Yorkshire. 

In the course of a few months (on December 
the 16th), exactly two hundred years will have 


elapsed since the installation of CromMwetv as | 


Lord Protector of the United Commonwealth; 
and during the course of the past fortnight 
occurred (on the 3rd inst.) the anniversary of 
what CromweELt was accustomed to call his 
“fortunate day ”—the day on which he gained 
the decisive victories of Dunbar and Worcester, 
and that also on which—in 1658—he breathed his 
last. The so recent 


occurrence of the latter | 


coincidence has induced some newspaper corre- | 
spondence on the once vexed question, ‘ Shall | 


CromweE Lt have a statue?” and all of it in an 
affirmative sense. It is proposed that the statue 


should be a national one, and erected on the | 


anniversary of his death-day in 1858, — thus 
leaving an ample interval for the accumulation 
of the requisite subscriptions. No active steps 
have been taken to evolve and animate the ma- 


chinery usually set in motion for the attainment | 


st successful 
taken by the 


. 


of similar objects. Probably the m 
mode of operation that could be 


| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
promoters of a Crowe t-statue would. be to 


commission, on speculation as it were, its 
execution by some eminent Italian sculptor, say 
the Baron Marocuerti. There can be little 
doubt, we should think, that, immediately on its 
execution, the most distinguished persons in the 


| nation would immediately hold a public meeting, 
and inaugurate a subscription-list, to repay the | 


expenses of execution and _ erection. 
foreign extraction of the sculptor would pro- 
bably reconcile us to what was CROMWELL’s 
misfortune, and not his fault—that he happened 
to be born an Englishman. On the occasion of 
the public meeting, with the Marquis or Lans- 
DOWNE in the chair, to promote the erection at 


the public expense of Marocuertr’s statue of 


Ricuarp Ccvur-pe-Lion, we remarked that 
nothing at all was said about the hero, but a 
great deal about the merits of the sculptor; and 
the plan, accordingly, which we have faintly 
indicated would, we think, be certain to succeed, 
were those humane persons who advoeate the 
abolition of capital punishments, and who con- 
sider every “ strangled” murderer to be a hero— 
were they, we say, disposed to arouse enthusiasm 
in the direetion of public statues to Courvor- 
sreR, to Resu, and to Mrs. Mannie. 


Without wishing to prejudge the conduct of 


the gaol authorities at Birmingham, the long and 
startling inquiry into whose proceedings is now 
on the point of terminating, we express what we 
believe to be a general opinion, when we say that 
the system of prison-discipline there disclosed to 
have been in operation cannot be tolerated in 
this country. People are in the habit of speak- 
ing of the “ cruelty ” of our forefathers, who hung 
up any morning forty or fifty men in a row for 
mere offences against property; but their cruelty 
becomes mercy when compared with the slow 
and horrible torture with which the slighest 
offences have been punished in Birmingham gaol. 
We have already dissented from the general ap- 
proval bestowed on the free-and-easy philanthropy 
of Lord Patmerston’s proposed mode of dealing 
with the vilest of criminals; and we are not con- 
scious of inconsistency if we now as strongly dis- 
claim any approval of the penal processes carried 
into execution in Birmingham gaol, under the 
government of Lieutenant Austrx. ‘The ques- 
tion of convict-discipline is a deep one, as well as 


| & pressing one, and is not to be disimissed in a 


single paragraph. Yet we may that 
entirely concur with Lord Patmerston when he 
asserts that governments should keep in view the 
reformation as well as the punishment of crimi- 
nals. But, after all, the distinction between 
reformation and punishment is merely super- 
fictal; the unjustly harsh punishment of Lieu- 
tenant Austin hardens and deadens the offender; 
the unjustly mild punishment proposed by Lord 
PALMERSTON will, we believe, encourage and 
stimulate to crime:—just punishment would 
reform, if anything can. Instead of farther 
theorising, however, let us briefly indicate what 
we would practically propose as primary rules 
for the treatment of criminals. In the first 
place, we would abolish all mitigating commuta- 
tions (unless in very rare and special cases), after 
a criminal’s sentence has been once approved of 
by the Home Secretary. Let the sentence be 
just and in accordance with the flagrancy of the 
crime, and not afterwards witigated. But it will 
be said, ‘‘ Where is the stimulus to good conduct?” 
to which we reply, in a criminal, good conduct 
should be like virtue in ordinary men, its own 
reward. Ifa criminal misconducts himself, let 
him receive extra punishment; that will be 
stimulus enough for the criminal who is dis- 
posed to adjust himself to the facts of his 
position, and submit quietly to his merited 
doom. In the second place, 

details of punishment, let the 
be as far as possible abolished. 


we 


Say 


psison system 


both, is certainly not reformatory, and it is penal 
chiefly to the best, not to the worst disposed. In 
fine, in a system of penal home colonies, with 
labour severe but not unjustly severe—with 
sentences well-weighed and well-adjusted to the 
flagrancy of the crime, and not to be afterwards 
mitigated—with additional punishments for the 
ill-behaved, in place of mitigation of sentence 





The cooping of 
men up, in solitude or idleness, or a mixture of | 


The | 


as regards the | 


for the well-behaved—will be found, we firmly be- | 


lieve, the final solution of the vexed question, 
“ What are we to do with our criminals?” 

What with one social question an 
the Home Secretary is likely to have 
enough upon his hands. The Yorkshire 
are combi 





1 another, 








work 


14 demand a more thorough | 


| lated and orderly system of 


system of Government inspection, and even direct 
interference with mining operations, so as to se- 
cure the better ventilation of their subterranean 
factories. Then there is the Cholera, bringing 
with it for settkement sanitary questions not so 
easily to be adjusted as the pococurante writer 
in the 7'imes seems to imagine. The Vaccination 
Extension Bill, threatening to reduce members ot 
the medical profession to the level of the London 
cabmen, is likely to excite, if it be not already 
exciting, a very stirring and general movement. 
Year after year the question of medical reform 
turns up in Parliament, and seems as far from a 
settlement as ever. Home Secretary after Home 
Secretary brings in his Bill only to be abandoned. 
Meanwhile, there is one class of persons whom 
all respectable medical men can unite in opposing, 
if they unite in nothing else—we mean the class 
of advertising quacks. In some quarters we se 
used, and properly used, a mode of expression 
with regard to these wretches and the newspapers 
which encourage them—likely to produce a very 
strong effect. But, in spite of all our virtuous 
indignation, many newspapers will persist in en- 
couraging them, and in inserting their vile an- 
nouncements. Can Legislation help us here ? 
We doubt it. The ultimate remedy lies, 
suspect, in the hands of the medical profession 
itself ; and what the latter might do in that way, 
we shall hereafter take occasion to indicate. 

The recent case of “Sir Ricnarp H. Smyta” 
has provoked a good deal of controversy in the 
Legal Profession as to the right of a Barrister, 
under any circumstances, to refuse a brief ; and 
in some quarters considerable blame has been 
thrown upon Mr. Bovint for having consented to 
conduct a cause in which his client was so evi- 
dently an impostor. But the in its 
remarks of the other day, seems to us to hit the 
right nail upon the head, when it points to the 
Attorney as the person always antecedently and 


we 


Spectator. 


primarily responsible, and on whom, rather than 
on the Barrister, the public should vent its in- 
dignation, when so scandalous a prosecution as 





the ex-convict I] 


yurt. Much is being said 





ROVIS 1 


that instituted 
brought into 


I ry 


open ct 


just now respecting the necessity of a superior 


education for Attorneys, in order to give them a 
superior statvs in society. But we 
such a status can only be the result of a general 
improvement in the tone and feeling of 
fession; by their adoption of a more stringent 
penal code for the deteetion and expulsion from 
their body, of offenders against all the unwritten 
laws of veracity and probity. When such a 
penal code is instituted and in operation, Attor- 
neys will exercise more care than now in taking 
up eases, and instances of the Provis kind will 
more and more rarely oceur to provoke a ci 
troversy respecting the relative guilt of B 
and Attorney. 

On the other and still more painful controversy 


suspect that 











now pending between the “ Honourable” Mr. 
and Mrs. Norton, it can, of course, lie within 
our provinee buat very lightly to toueh. Yet 


surely it ought not to be permitted to expir 
without there being drawn from it at least one 
obvious moral. Nothing ean be clearer that the 
lady is perfectly in the right, when she asserts 
that her influence was extremely oper: in 
procuring for her husband more than one lucrativ« 
and responsible situation, and notably his present 
post as a police magistrate. Is it to be tolerated, 
we ask, that such highly important situations, 
never more important than now, are to be be- 
stowed not upon the most worthy, but upon him 
who has the most fascinating spouse? ‘The 
whole system of patronage in this country re- 













quires extensive reform and modification. Nor 
do we know of any region of research which 
those of our legal friends who sigh for fresh 
fields and pastures new could more profitably 







1 into the regu- 
al promotion to 
judicial funetions which prev in many parts 
of the Continent, and especially among our Ger- 


man Kinsmen. 


enter, than that of an investi 
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To the Literary Pilgrim, the city of Boulog sur 
Mer is noted as the death-place of CAMPBELL, 
the Bard of Hope, and of hor of 
Gil Blas, over whose pages e' has huag 
with a lively interest that in after- i rl 
ashamed to have felt for such a scamp. Ey 
moment, pious reverers of the poetic f 

scitating the old p1 sal, that t! : 

B fil | thed his last should] 
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THE CRITIC, 





[Serr. 15, 








the outside of it, as Le SAce’s already has, a tablet 
commemorative of that event; why do they not at 
once collect the francs and be done with it? To the 
social observer, Boulogne is chiefly known as the 
resort of middle-class English in search of sea-bathing 


! ‘ ‘ ut 
ceases in the Lucretia of Sir EnwArp BuLWER LyTron, 


| Bart.; 


and watering-place pleasures, a little more piquant | 
| for instance, a life of Goethe, which also (and still 


than those offered by Margate and by Ramsgate, and, 
above all, as the metropolis of Stagdom, 
for the destitute who have outrun the constable. 
the student of contemporary politics, Boulogne is im- 
pressive 
francs) which, by an increase of the octrow on the 
marketable products of the poor Norman peasant, its 
municipality has lately levied, wherewith to buy fire- 
works and erect triumphal arches in honour of their 
Imperial Majesties Napoleon III. and the Empress 
Eugénie, who, after all, are not to make their appear- 
ance there, so that the poor Norman peasant has been 
mulcted in vain. But to the contemporary chronicler 
of the Literary World (which Mr. GRAVE more par- 
ticularly is), Boulogne is ever-famous, ever-venerable, 
as the residence, at this moment, of the eminent 
Dickens, who, in splendid retirement, has just sent 
forth a preface and dedication to his closing numbers 
of Bleak House. Oh, favoured Boulogne, happy art 
thou among the towns, didst thou but know thine 
own good-hap, as alas, thou dost not! 

“‘ Dedicated,” thus briefly and simply runs the 
fiy-leaf of the final numbers of Bleak House— 
** Dedicated as a remembrance of our friendly union 
to my companions in the Guild of Literature and 
Art.” How pretty! how graceful! above all, 
genial! What memories of pleasant provincial din- 
ners, with post-prandial oratory ; 
very bad) acting; of subsequent nights and suppers of 
the gods—must these simple words evoke in the memo- 
ries of my companions, from Sir EpwArp BuLWER 
Lytron, Bart., down to “Mr. Aveustus Eaa.” 
But what has been the result to the members of the 
poor literary class, who, according to Sir Epwarp at 
Manchester, like Scu1LLeR when he received a Danish 
pension, were to abjure Radicalism and Socialism, and 


the refuge | 


To | 


on account of the sum of 60007 (150,000 | 


could not the Leader expose the absurdity of 
some of them? For Mr. Grave’s part, he firmly 
believes in the possibility of spontaneous combustion, 
so far at least as literary productions are concerned. 
“My good friend Mr. Lewes” long ago announced, 


metaphorically) was to have set the Thames on fire. 
The manuscript of it was once in existence; but now 


it has disappeared entirely from public view. “ My 
good friend Mr. Lewes” did not burn it himself. Oh 


consumed it; it 


dear no! Its own fiery brilliancy 
self-combustion. 


was the victim of spontaneous 


| Horresco referens ! 


how 


of applauded (and | 


rally round Knebworth and an American copyright? | 


The result, good reader? The result is three thousand 
pounds, Mr. W. H. Wixts “responding to the toast,” 
and Mr. CHar.es Dickens dedicating to ‘“ my com- 
panions.” Would it not have been better if these 
gentlemen had said frankly that they wanted to enjoy 


themselves and gratify their vanities a little in the | 


provinces? Sir Epwarp would have written any 
qnantity of dull plays, and they could have furnished 
forth any quantity of bad acting, and the poor pro- 
vincials would have enjoyed both with thanks. 
get up this miserable cant about the literary class, to 
end i in three thousand pounds and Mr. W. 
‘responding to the toast?” If Mr. Dickens really 
cares a straw about anybody but himself, he can 
to-morrow show it by affixing to their articles in 
Household Words the names of their respective writers. 
Immediately people would aay: “What a clever fel- 
low that Brown is ;” “Capital article, Jones's ;” 
‘‘ First-rate writer, Roprnson.” 
noster-row would rush off to engage Brown, JONES, 
and Rosiysoy, instead of, as at present, running after 
dull Lords and worn-out washed-out celebrities. If 
Mr. Dickens will not do this, don’t let him pretend 
an interest in liter: iry men, unknown to him or ata 
distance. Charity begins at home, and the office of 
Household Words is the earliest sphere in which Mr. 
Dickens should display it: the rest of the literary 
world can wait, or even can do without it. 
The preface to Bleak House contains also a touching 
acknowledgement of the efforts of ‘‘my good friend 
Mr. Lewes” to throw 
tant incident, the death of Kr ‘ spontaneous 
combustion.” The incident was one so important and 


0K by 


of such vital interest to the human race, that “my 
good friend Lewes” (don’t you think, Mr. Dic KENS, 
that, as Lady TEAZLE says of principle, “we had 


better leave friends ship out of the question ?”) wrote half- 
a-dozen letters, to disprove its possibility, in a journal 
called the Leader, as lucus a non, and concerning 
which a satirical young friend has remarked that if 
its final r were changed into a final x, the title would 
be then much more than now appropriate to the con- 
tents. 
calling itself the Leader, which was to have put down 
Toryism and Christianity for ever, as eal as have 
set the Thames on fire. Mr. Grave hastens to explain 
(lest there should be six letters in the Leader on the 
subject) that he uses the expression “ set the Thames 
on fire” not chemically, but metaphorically. Water, 

he is well aware, is composed of oxygen, the great 
combustion-supporter, and of hydrogen, a highly 
inflammable gas; but it cannot in itself be set on 
fire; nor will he seek shelter under the circumstance 
that as the Thames (my Lord PALMERSON not having 
yet taken it in hand) contains a quantity of “ fatty ” 
and other matters, it might be capable of combustion. 
No! he scorns such a subterfuge, and adheres to 
his metaphor. But why should “my good friend Mr. 
Lewes” confine his objections to poor Krook’s 
spontaneous combustion, and not range in search 
of physiologically-impossible deaths through the 
whole range of contemy vorary fiction? Nothing 
instance, is more common in novels than to die ‘of & 

“broken heart’ why not six letters to prove the ie 
sical and_ physiological impossibility of breaking a 


heart. * What a crowd of unscientific toxicological de- | be imagined. 


Why | 


H. Wits | 


And forthwith Pater- | 


The eminent 
serial, The Newcomes, 


| 


| 


THACKERAY has announced his new | 
as not only to commence its | 


welcome appearance at the near date of the Ist of | 


next October, but as to be edited by ARTHUR PEN- 
DENNIS, Esq., clarum et venerabile nomen. The New- 
comes, moreover is, according to the advertisements, 
to be illustrated by Rrcnarp Doy.ez, the artistic 
genius who used to illustrate Punch, but ceased so to 
do because it sneered at Popery, he being a Papist. 
The eminent THACKERAY himself is to spend the 
winter in Paris, where so distinguished a writer is 
sure to meet with the warmest social reception. His 
name, in that case, on the door of the chambers in 
the Temple, where OLttveER GoLDsMITH once dwelt, 
will be merely symbolical and associative: stat magni 
nominis umbra! The eminent man, as is well known, 
is now a barrister-at-law; he ate his terms at the 
Middle Temple: he ate, I said—rather he professed to 
eat them, for members of that venerable inn of court 
tell you how heleft untouched, and with disgusted look, 
their humble viands upon the table; loudly pro- 
claiming that he was about to dine elsewhere and 
better! Shortly he will be, if not already he is, that 
enviable entity, a barrister of six years’ standing, 
eligible to many an honourable post. Alas! how 
employ usefully, and to himself honourably, 





| —the eminent GRANT, that is, 


in the | 


service of the state that delicate and satiric intellect of | 


his, which plays half-mockingly, hi alf-lovingly about 
the physiognomies of men and things, "Lis an abstruse 
problem, and one which hath long ‘perplexed the pre- 

sent writer. THACKERAY is not what they call a 
“ practical man,” and yet, honour to him for it, he was 
the first of our “ popular writers” who insisted (in his 
Irish Sketch-Book) on the introduction of the useful 
and industrial element into the education of the 
higher and middle classes of these Latin and Greek- 
tormented realms. He is not a statist, an economist, 

a publicist, a politician, a jurist ; you could not make 
him a police magistrate ; how can he serve the state ? 
Ihave it. Under the joint superintendence of the 
Committee of Council on Education and of the 
Board of Trade, create—as there is already a depart- 
ment of practical art—create, I say, a department of 


practical cookery, and put THACKERAY at the head of | 


it! Who forgets those papers of THACKERAY’s in 
Fraser's Magazine, devoted to a delightful de scription 
of the savoury and tasteful mysteries of the Parisian 
kitchen? Who forgets the scattered indications 
throughout all his writings of a knowledge of that 
sublime art,—a knowledge which here, as everywhere, 
is power? And who that has studied English life but 
will trace to English ignorance of the more 
niceties of culinary preparation, those faults of coarse- 
ness, of torpor, of melancholy sulkiness, with which 


| the English are reproached by their happier con- 


discredit on ‘that very impor- | 


| of Practical Cookery, 


Six letters on the death of Krook, in a journal | 
| bandit-feats of RricuArp 


tinental neighbours. Forwardthen,O Mr. THACKERAY ; 

leap likeanother Currivs into the gulf which threatens 
to devour thy much-loved E ngland. The “ great” 

CARLYLE seeks to scourge paupers; let it be 
thine to teach all England how to cook and to 
eat. 
a history of the preparation of food from the earliest 
ages to the present time: he, having (like Mr. An- 
TONY Panizzr) naturalised himself, “shall, as Right 
Honourable ALEXIS, be Secretary of the Department 
with the Right Honourable 
THACKERAY for President. 


WittrAM MAKEPEACE 


Soyer has just brought out his Pantropheon, | 
| ing-machine ! 
| Principal Scorr, as well as Ruskin and CHARLES 


refined | 
| rised, 


| head 


his many similarly deep remarks on the science 
and metaphysics of travel. List, O List! “ English- 
men who cannot speak in French or German are subject 
to great inconveniences, from which those who speak 
either of those languages are exempt.” What massive 
wisdom in that so simply-expressed generalisation ! 
Or look at this picture of the sufferings of the British 
wanderer in those benighted regions, where E uglish i is 
actually sacrificed to ‘“‘ French or German,” where 
half-pence and sixpences and half-crowns are un- 
known, and the traveller is lost in a weary maze of 
groschen, kreutzers, and thalers. ‘ My only way of 
settling bills,” writes the distinguished man to the 
sympathising readers of the Morning Advertiser, ** at 
hotels, or paying for any service rendered to me was 
by taking out of my pocket all (!) the coin I had, 
and allowing each person to take what he pleased 
(sic in orig.) This "—great and profound thinker, 
ardent generaliser, reflective moralist !—‘‘is not asatis- 
factory or safe way of doing business. The foreigner ” 
who, organ of the 
licensed victuallers though he be, is a foreigner on the 
Rhine—“ thereby places himself at the mercy of any 
one with whom he has any pecuniary dealings!” Ah 
me! such are the dangers of the great Grant in his 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, that the readers 
of the Advertiser may be instructed: ‘“ You see,” he 
may say, like Purp of Macedon, “0, Athenians, 
what trouble I give myself to please you.” PRoME- 
THEUS gnawed by the vulture, thirsty TANTALUS 
with the water flying from his lip, LUKE wearing an 
iron crown, DAmiIEeN on his bed of steel—what are 
these figures, these images of transcendent suffering 
and pain, to the attitude of the eminent North Briton 
with outstretched hand covered with coins, from which 
the Rhine waiter takes not what he ought but what he 
may! Lives there the man with soul so dead as to 
refuse the great GRANT a sympathetic tear ? 
America-wards from England has sailed Mrs. Har- 
RIET BEECHER STOWE, accompanied to the depriva~ 
tory bark, said the newspapers, by ‘several members 
of ‘the aristocracy of Liverpool”—what next? we 
shall be hearing of the “nobility and gentry of 
Manchester,” no doubt. Mrs. Stowe lived lovingly 
among the Socinians of Geneva, but darted through 
Paris like a shooting star, a moment seen, then gone 
for ever! Britain-wards from America has sailed 
DiLkE Junior, son of ATtHEN#UM-DILKE, he that 
went with my Lord ELLEsMERE as English Commis- 
sioner to the New York Exhibition, and returns just 
as his journal has wound-up its laudations of the 
coalition-ministry, collectively and severally,—well- 
calculated laudations, no doubt. But where is Dinke 
Senior the while, that a controversy is proceeding 
between Macaulay and a Quarterly hecien yer on the 
great Junius question. Such silence is inexplicable. 
Since Mr. GrAve last wrote upon the subject, he 
has ocularly inspected the document put forth lately 
by the Society of Arts, containing a list of such 
lecturers, with their addresses and subjects, as have 
been recommended to publicity by the Mechanics’ 
Institutions circularised by the societ It is a most 
imperfect and inconclusive list, on the society’s own 


| showing, no lecturer’s name having been inserted 


he were recommended by some Mechanics’ 
Institution; and out of the 285 institutions circula- 
only 66 vouchsafed replies. Some of the 
items, naturally under the circumstances, have a 
curious enough look. Thus Principal Scorrt, the 
of Owen’s College, Manchester, a man of 
British fame, and who has lec tured in the chief insti- 
tutions of the country, is put down as recommended 
by a little Mechanics’ Institution at Woolwich, which 


unless 


| sold off (on compulsion) its literary and scientific traps 


| 


Even now (according to the latest volumes of the | 
Committee of Council on Education) the noble art of | 


cookery is being taught with Government aid, and 
under Government superintendence, to the youthful 
spinsters of Finchley, once celebrated merely for the 
Turpry. Let it be thine, 


| throughout the length and breadth of merry. Eng- 


land, to metamorphose, under national auspices, the 
roast into the stew—greater than Henrr QUATRE 
with his fowl, to introduce a fricassee into every pot, to 


| convert the pancake into an omelette, and the chop 


into acutlet. Quel avenir, confus et immense ! 

Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrtron, Bart. spends the 
sere-growing autumnal season in the genteel society 
of Harrogate ; and “ the Pilgrims of the Rhine” must 
go without his illustrious society, and reconcile them- 
selves, in lieu of it, to that of the eminent Grant. 
Of the eminent Grant, better known as “JAMIE 
GRANT,” who is there that has not heard—the Ran- 
dom Recollector, the author of the Great Metropolis, 
and now the editor of that charming paper, so logi- 


| JAMIE’s notion of his own cultshaw. 


cal, so delicately witty, so gracefully subdued, so 
simplex mundittis, the world-renowned “ organ ” of the | 


Licensed Victuallers—the Morning Advertiser ! 
great GRANT is a pilgrim of the Rhine, and writes 
home daily letters to his spousal journal, full of such 

glowing poetry, such profound philosophy, as may 





The | 


| 
| 


some time ago, and converted itself into a mere bath- 
And so on, of many more. ‘This 


KinGsLey, is to lecture during the ensuing winter- 
session at the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh 

—a metropolis which hi as just been favoured by a 
visit from Mr. GEorGE JAcoB HoLyoakeg, the pro- 
selytising atheist, and a ‘deputation from the “‘ London 
Secular Society. The Secularists were rather 
roughly handled by some Divinity Students who 
mustered to the rescue ; and the Edinburgh Guardiau 
is very witty on the topic of the Cockney missionary 
of Antichrist with his talk about cudtshaw (“culture”), 
and whom it describes as a “dark-haired, lanky, and 
amiable-looking young man, with nothing very re- 
markable in his appearance, and, who by the help of 
a white neckcloth, might pass any day in a crowd for 
a Free Church probationer ”—a compliment for which 
Mr. HotyoakeE will not be very much disposed to be 
grateful to his pictorial critic. 

“James Simpson, Esq., Ac lvocate,” eommonly 
called “JAMIE Simpson,” an ally of GEORGE CoMBE’s, 
and one of the great apostles of Secularism and cult- 
shaw is dead—to be remembered chiefly as the man 
who, entering the boxes of the Edinburgh theatre 
simultaneously with Sir WALTER Scort, bowed in 
acknowledgment of the plaudits with which = 
audience greeted the Great Unknown—so high wa 
The widow of 
that sweet poet and amiable man, the late D. M. Morr, 
of Musselburgh, has received a pension of 100/. a 
year. And an annual one of 50/., a slight literary 
memorial of the Royal visit to Ireland, has been 
bestowed on the “Rey. Witir1aAm Hickey,” better 


Listen to the following, culled from | known by the pseudonym of Martin Doy te, under 
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which he popularised agricultural knowledge for the | 


Irish. 

The clever politico-social novel of Charles Delmer, 
lately reviewed in this journal, is on the verge of a 
second edition, and is attributed to the pen of Mr. 
EyrE Evans Crowe, once the editor of the Daily 
News, a frequent contributor to the Examiner, and the 
author of a book published the other day on the great 
contemporary controversy, andentitled The Greek and 
the Turk. “Sir Ricuarp H. SMytH” is composing 
the memoirs of his life; a valuable piece of literary 
information which the world owes to the communi- 
cativeness of Inspector Freip, who, when taking him 
to prison, remarked (probably not cautioning him that 
his words would be taken down) that his adventures 
would make a fine subject for a novel, to which Sir 
RicHArpD replied that he intended to write them him- 
self. Has Mr. Inspector F1eLp acquired a tincture of 
literature from Bleak House, being incited to the peru- 
sal thereof by the introduction of his eminent col- 
league, Mr. Inspector Bucker? Some time ago it 
was announced, with a flourish of trumpets, in a 
journal devoted to the advocacy of secularism and 
cultshaw, that RoperRT OwEn, the socialist, was edit- 
ing his own memoirs and correspondence, the latter to 
include many communications from her MAsesry’s 
deceased parent, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent. ‘Tis to be hoped that the latter are more 
authentic than the most recent communication alleged 
to have been received from his Royal Highness by 
Mr. OwEN—one indorsing the genuineness of the new 
Chelsea Ghost, who, howe ver, on inspection (of the 
Bucket kind) turns out to be no ghost at all. 

FRANK GRAYE. 


NIGHT AND THE SOUL. 


BY J. STANYAN BIGG, 





(Continued from p. 454.) 
FERDINAND. 

Is it not sad that Nature ever spreads, 
In lavish prodigality, her sweets 
To tempt man’s sickly appetite—in vain ; 
And scatters from her rushing wings swift flakes 
Of light, presages of the bliss of heaven, 
On eyes that see not, and on souls as blind ; 
And, like a young bird poised in upper air, 
And hovering between the Eternal and 
The Infinite, sings ever songs of both 
Unto deaf ears,—Is it not sad, I say ? 





ALEXIS. 
Yes! We stand but in the porch and gateway 
Of existence—the dim twilight of our life ; 
And God hath hung up on the vaulted roof 
These splendours, but te light us to our rest, 
And to prepare us for the blaze beyond! 
Nature is still, as ever, the thin veil 
Which half conceals and half reveals the face 
And lineaments supernal of our king ;— 
The modifying medium through which 
His glories are exhibited to man; 
The grand repository where he hides 
His mighty thoughts, to be dug out like diamonds ;- 
Still is the day irradiate with His glory, 
Flowing in constant emanations from 
His own transcendent nature,—still at night 
O’er our horizon trail the sable robes 
Of the Eternal One, with all their rich 
Embroidery and blazonment of stars. 


FERDINAND. 
Alas! that mankind see Him not,—the Great 
And Everlasting Framer of all worlds ; 
Who paints Himself upon the leaves of flowers, 
And filings his portrait on the breasted clouds, 
And sheds his syllogisms in the shape 
Of suns and moons, and planetary systems. 
How is it that our fellows see not beauty, 
That great thoughts never visit them ? 
ALEXIS. 

‘Tis well 
They do not; for the mighty ones would shake 
Their rotten temples, clay-built, to the ground; 
Would blow them into smoke, with the old gods 
Of Asgard, and Olympus, and of Ind. 
Their modern Mammon would be overthrown ; 
And all their dear conventionalities, 
And plundered gains, and selfish policies, 
Flung to their grim old father—there below. 
And all the frantic immolations, which, 
In honour of their idols of the heart, 
And of the market and the drawing-room, 
The petty insipidities, and waste 
Of heaven-born energies, and all the trash 
And tinselled fripperies of the world, must go. 
The giants must have room! Oh! how I love them ; 
Whether they come in quiet majesty, 
Like silent-footed pilgrims from the shrines 
Far off, of old eternities, and bear 
Tapers within their hands to light the altars 
Of the great inner temple, and reveal 
Unto itself its world of pictured spiendour ; 
Or come upon me full of power, and fling 
My cherished prejudices round and round, 
In chaff-like whirling eddies, with their stride ; 
Or shake the firm foundations of my creeds, 
Like busy lightnings peeling off stone flakes 
Adown rock precipices, laying bare 
The flinty ribs of chasms, and deep gulphs ; 
Or whether they advance spontaneously 
Prank'd in deep shadows, like the dark-brow’d Night, 
When I have lull'd my soul into a hush 
For their reception, and they glimmer in, 
One following the other, like the stars, 
Taking their place upon the deep blue blank, 
Until one greater than the rest slides in 
With all his wheeling glories round his head, 
Like a great sun with his attendant planets, 


FERDINAND. 
Great thoughts oppress me like an incubus. 


They sit upon my soul like thunderbolts 
I am uneasy with them as my guests, 

While all the tiny beauties that entwine 
Their wreathlike graces round the universe, 
And gleam like lights upon sti 
Depending from the vaulted roofs o 
Earth grottoes, and go flashing up 
Amid the summer sunshine of the 
Like the bright wings of spangled t 
All melt into my soul like lun 















ALEXIS 
I love to mart a great thought by the heel, 
Ant - plunge it underneath another Styx 
And see it come forth bright, invincibl 
Strong and yet beautiful—Achiiles- 





FERDINAND. 
But all vast thoughts and mysterie 





ALEXIS, 





Well, and why not? The soul that hath not sorr 


Knows neither its own weakness nor its st 
Sorrow reveals heaven to us; for « 
Hang in the infinite like sun-dyed globes 
On which the time-rays of the present play; 
But ever and anon a shadow comes 


yur SOULS 


Over and on them, cast forth from their thrones 
In the great World-to-come, when a bright ser 
And our wor 


Glides like a glow behind them. 
Are like the moon reversed, the broad bright 
Turn’d heavenwards—the dark side towards 1 
Till God in His great mercy moves them rot 
And rolls them with a wise and gentle hi 
Into the dim horizon of the past, 

To bless us with their smile of tearlike lustre 





FERDINAND. 
There is a step winding along the vale. 
Shall we avoid it ? 


ALEXIS. 
No! let us remain. 
ANTONIO (coming up). 


Good even, friends. How are you both? 
Since I have seen you. Dreaming still I see 


Been having a chit-chat with the stars, may be 


A little quiet gossip with them, hey ? 


Well, well! there’s no accounting now for tastes 


Anything new up yonder? Any news 
ALEXIS. 

No, nothing much. ’Tis said the moon 

Another egg or two, for they were seen 

With the new telescope, not long ago, 

Flying adown the western slopes. 





ANTONIO. 
In-deed 
That's all then, is it? No new signs appear, 
No portents, shadows of events to come, 


That may affect the money-markets, hey 
Nothing like war, or famine anywhere 
Brewing, perhaps? 

ALEXIS. 


No! Not that we know of! 


ANTONIO. 
Ah; well, I thought it was no harm to ask. 
People like you, out always in the nigbt, 
I fancied might have learnt a thing or twe 
But it’s no matter, 


When the stars peach’d about events to com 
Albertus Magnus might have help'd you now 
Or Campanella, Fludd, or Jacob Behmen. 






ANTONIO, 
Aye! and where are they ? 


ALEXIS. 


Resting in th gray 


ANTONIO. 

Why then do you refer me to dead men ? 
ALEX!S. 

Because the dead teach better than the living 
ANTONIO, 

And tl iat is all you know, —there’s n¢ 


hat would be worth a man like me 





ALEXIS. 
Why yes! ’Tis said the other night Aquarius 
Scatter’d his water-bowl, and all his stars 
Wept long and sadly, that men were such fool 
As to outshame the worm in their pursuits, 
And starve their souls to make their purses fa 


I 
I 





ANTONIO. 
IJa! Ha! Isee. A little pleasant, hey ? 
Vell, well—good night. 

BOTH 


Good night. 


FERDINAND. 


And he is gone, 


With all his dreary soul unlighten'd by 
A single ray, to say it is divine. 


ALEXIS. 
Oh no, not so—Antonio is a man 
Of weight and influence in the busy world ; 
A most respectable and weighty man, 
With lands and houses, and a heart of steel 
For all who tenant them ; a prudent man, 


Who keeps a keen shrewd eye on the main chance 


And never lets an opportunity 
Slip eel-like by, unused or unimproved. 


He would sack heaven and earth, and make his so 


Into a greasy money-bag, just that 

He might say to the world—all this is mine 

And hear his pockets jingle when he walks! 
FERDINAND. 

Most noble, truly! Ah, one feels with such 

As if the world had lost its bright attractions ; 

As if the sun were blotted out, and all 

rhe stars were folded in their funeral robes 

And carried once for all to their lone 

In uttermost Cimmerian realms of night ; 

And all the glances of the eyes we love 

Were turn’d into the heartless stare of death ; 

And all the words of fondness, bubbling up 
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Fresh from the founts of feeling, were struck dumb ; 
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, yes! pains past are pain no longer ;—true! 
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yn great arch above us—God’s I 


the soft star-beams tremble throt 





In the dim and dreamy night, 
When no object of the sense 
Blinds the spirit’s inward light, 
Or mars the holy influence 
The barbed arrows of the soul, 
Wing'd with fiery extasy, 
Singing through the deeps of time, 

Pierce into eternity :— 
Opening up dark recollections 
Of the distant starry spheres 











Emages, and dim reflexions, 
Older than the ancient years. 
Like the echo of some story 


Through the mists of memory driven, 
Come these glimpses of our glory 
On the sunny banks of heaven ; 
Spangles of our ancient vestments 
sy the hands of mercy torn, 
To remind us of the grandeur 
Which our spirits once have worn ; 
sraphic fire, 
1 the thrones on h 1g 
Echoes Of ¢ ‘ol i melodies 
Taught to us beyond the sky. 
Dark and mystic are these visions 
Of our former blest estate; 
Strange, and deep, and dim, and shadowy, 
As the dusky wings of fate. 
Yet amidst the awe and darkness 
Is a light, whose paly sheen 
Tells iope-like, that we shall be 
Once again what we have been 
Tells us that the radiations 
Which our tranced souls behold, 
Ar2 the gleaming scintillations 
From the gemmed crowns of go!d 
Which we once wore when in glory 
Ere we knew the name of pain 
And —so sings the heavenly story— 
Vhich we shall wear once ag 
the bursting buds of blessing 
t to cheer us in the night, 
1¢ flowers, and fruits, and blossoms, 
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all begrimed by dirty road s and haste 
ling upon the grave proprieties 
great court, all deck'din rabes and jewels. 


Dost thou not see it there, 


Plu 
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king already from the brow of night 
stars that gem her coronal? See how 
parent and attenuate it seems, 

e thin hand of Death, waving a soul 
ory. We must part 








FERDINAND. 
Farewell, Alexis 
ALEXIS. 


Farewell. But we will meet again, when night 
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Or, with their plumage scorch'd and shrivell'd, dare 
) utter profanations, and blaspheme 
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1uman speculation, Godwill let 
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fold about the heart and soul of those 

), in these times of ours, with daring wing 
down into the deeps of human /ife, 


come back reeking with dark doubts and dreads, 
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* a young moon, to beautfy the scene 
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holiness of beauty and of life. 
(To be continued.) 
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Li ind Times of Madame de Staél. By Maria 

Norris. 1853. 
Wuen that profound humourist Rivarol said of 
Madame de Staél that “she was the only female 
writer who put you in any doubt about her sex,” 
the saying was true enough; for, even with the 
case of Jacqueline Pascal in our memory, we do 
not hesitate to affirm that never before did any 
woman so completely and so successfully assume 
the manly tone, the solid muscular intellectuality, 
of a real male writer as did Madame de Staél. In 
our own day, perhaps, one or two other names 
might be included in Rivarol’s mot—Madame 
Dudevant, and perhaps 
but still the blue-stocking par excellence, the lady 
of all others who completely emancipated herself 
from the thraldom of pies and shirt buttons, the 
politician in petticoats, the philosopher in mittens, 
is Louise Germaine Necker, Baroness of Staél- 
Holstein. 

So far as Mrs. Norris has performed her task, 
she has done it well; but she has not done one half 
of what the comprehensive title, Life and Times 
of Madame de Staél, might be fairly implied to 
promise. In these days of gossip-hunting, when 
the meanest biographies are swelled up to the 
dignity of three bulky volumes, something more 
voluminous than a meagre little octavo might 


London: Bogue. 





SH 


| his power he received a peremptory order from 


the court to quit the kingdom without noise, 


he made use of stratagem to avoid attracting | 


to himself the protecting influence of the public. 
Of her mother less is known. She seems to have 
been a severe, and consequently, narrow-minded 
woman, continually busying herself with trifles, 
and bearing hard upon the weak sides of poor 
human nature. This unfortunate habit of mind, 
of which poor Necker says meekly that he had 


| nothing to complain of his wife but that she had | 


even Harriet Martineau, | 


nothing of which to accuse herself, led her into 
many ridiculous blunders, especially in her treat- 
ment of her vivacious and accomplished child ; 
one of these is worth repeating. When quite a 
girl, the future authoress of Delphine used to 
amuse herself by cutting figures of kings and 
queens out of coloured paper, and making them 
play tragedies; Madame Necker considered 
everything connected with dramatic entertain- 
ments profane, and absolutely forbad the game, 
which the little maiden was thenceforth fain to 


| play by herself in remote corners of the house. 


have been accorded to so important a personage | 


as Madame de Staél; and it becomes an addi- 


tional subject of complaint when we find that a | 


with discursive reflection, true enough as regards 
the general bearing of sublunary matters, but 
utterly unimportant as regards Madame de Staél. 


great deal of even this confined space is occupied | 


What good, for example, can it do the inquiring | 


reader to learn, as he does from the first sentence 
of the first chapter, though probably not for the 
first time, that “the antagonism of Right and 
Might is almost as old as the world itself. The 
result of this very first contest was that the 
righteous Abel fell, and that the unrighteous Cain 
lived, to found cities and to perpetuate his race.” 
Yet with this sort of condiment is the entire 
work highly spiced. What we wanted was an 
accurate and succinct account of how Madame de 
Stacl lived, when she lived, what she lived for, 


and what effect has been produced upon the | 


world by the fact of her existence. To write a 


work of this kind there is already ample material | 


to the writer’s hand. Her works have been 


thoroughly well edited, over and over again, by | 


competent editors; her life has been written by 
her own danghter, the Duchesse de Broglie ; an 
admirable, though, perhaps, a little too partial 
analysis of her character and writings, such as 
might naturally be expected of a relative and 
friend, has been given by Madame Necker de 
Saussure. A philosophical analysis of the in- 
fluence of her works has been written by M. 
Regnault-Warin ; essays by various critics, above 
all the judicious Sainte-Beuve, have appeared 
without number: all these render it an easy task 


Madame Necker made her sit upon a little wooden 


| “Not being aware,” 


stool, near her own chair, and used to diversify | 


the conversation of the guests by constantly de- 
siring her to sit with her back perfectly upright. 
When only fifteen years old her literary in- 
clinations first made their appearance, for she 
wrote a little commentary of the Esprit des Lois, 
with extracts ; and Raynal wanted her to write 
an account of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes for one of his works. 
indeed, that she was no more than twelve years 
old when she wrote the Letters on Rousseau ; but 
this is clearly erroneous, and it is quite certain 
that the work did not appear before she was 
twenty-two years old. The intensity of her early 
studies had effeet upon her health, and the cele- 
brated physician Trondin, who was called in upon 
the occasion, commanded her toabandon all serious 
study. When twenty years of age (in 1786) her 
parents married her (for she scems to have had 
little voice in the matter) to the Baron de Staél- 
Holstein, Swedish ambassador in Paris for Gus- 
tavus III. 


It has been said, | 





LITERATURE. 


| thrilling account of this adventure is quoted by 


Mrs, Norris, and deserves to be copied here :— 


The order which sent her to the Hotel de Ville 
involved the traversing of half the city; a task not 
very easy or delightful for a person in a carriage and 
six, attended by servants in livery. However, she 
reached her destination; after three hours of anxiety, 
during which her horses had been led at a foot pace, 
through crowds that assailed her with cries of death. 
These cries she acknowledges were not insults directly 
personal to her; the people scarcely knew her; but 
anelegant carriage and embroidered liveries seemed 
to point out to the populace a person worthy of death. 
” she says touchingly, “how 
inhuman man becomes under the influence of a 
revolution, I addressed myself frequently to the 
gendarmes who passed near my carriage, imploring 
their assistance. They answered me with gestures of 
menace and disdain. I was pregnant, but that did 
not disarm them; on the contrary, | irritated them 
on this account, because they felt themselves all the 
more guilty towards me.” ‘The most dangerous point 
of her journey was its end: on the staircase of the 
Hotel de Ville several persons had been massacred 
on the 10th of August, and even before she reached 
the stairease she had to pass through a crowd. of armed 
men, whose ferocious eyes seemed eager for the blood 
of aristocrats. Their vile appearance excited her 
aversion, and this feeling lent her a little strength. 
She alighted from her carriage in the midst of this 
terrible throng, and walked under an arch of pikes. 
Having reached the staircase, flanked by regular 
ranks of lances, she proceeded to ascend. One man 
directed his lance against her ; the gendarme who had 
been in her carriage parried the blow with his sabre. 
‘‘ Had I fallen at that moment,” she says, “my life 
would have been over; for it is in the nature of the 
people to respect whoever stands erect, but for a 
fallen foe they have no pity.” At last, she reached 
the commune, at which Robespierre was presiding ; 
aud having escaped from the violence of the mob, 
she began to breathe again. She had formerly once 
met Robespierre at her father’s house, before he had 
had any chance of acquiring his terrible notoriety; 


} when, in fact, he was nothing but a poor advocate. 


That interview had not prepossessed her in his favour: 
his livid complexion, and the greenish hue of his veins, 


| were not at all caleulated to make an agreeable im- 


This match appears to have been | 


much more advantageous to the gentleman than | 


to the lady; the daughter of the wealthy minister 
Necker might have aspired much higher than to 
a Swedish gentleman of no very illustrious birth. 
De Staél was a democratic and somewhat ex- 
treme man ; if all we read about him be true, he 
seems to have truckled basely to the Terrorists ; 
and it is said that on one occasion he sat quietly 
in the Convention (to which he was admitted as 
the first ambassador who had done honour to the 


| new Republic), and listened to a coarse invective | 


| name of his wife. 


to collect a vast amount of information about | 


Madame de Staél; and Mrs. Norris appears to 
have gone to these sources for her present volume, 
especially to a little collection of odds and ends 
called Staélhana, published at Paris in 1820, and 
also to the article in the Biographie Universelle, 
of which considerable use has been made; but 
for all that, the work unquestionably falls a 
little short, if gauged by the measure of its pro- 
mise, and the sort of treatment reasonably to be 
expected, if that promise had been adequately 
performed. 

Without further preface we shall proceed to 
recapitulate the leading features of Madame de 
Staél’s life. 
Minister of Finance, Necker, and Mademoiselle 
Curchod, the daughter of a Swiss minister. The 
reputation of her father was second only to that 
of Mirabesu at the time immediately preceding 
the French Revolution. He began life behind 
the desk of the banker Thelluson, and rose to be 
the first minister of Franee. Beloved by the 
people, feared but valued by the court, Necker 
was the most popular and pewerful minister that 
France had enjoyed since Sully; yet so great 
was his probity and his deference to the royal 


She was the child of the great | 





launched by the brutal Legendre at the good 
He died at Poligni in 1802, on 
his way to Coppet, whither he was retiring with 
his family. 

When Madame de Staél first went into the 
world, she became, as literary ladies generally do 
become, somewhat celebrated for her eccentri- 
cities; she went to court with 
order, and one morning, paying a morning call 
upon the Duchesse de Polignac, she committed 
the gaucherie of leaving her bonnet behind her 
in the carriage. When the revolution burst forth, 
Madame de Staél, with an unreflecting enthusi- 
asm, thought she saw in it the prospect of bound- 
less happiness for France; but it was not long 
before she appreciated at its true value the use 
made of the revolutionary doctrines. When Louis 
XVI. was brought back to the Tuilleries, she 
planned an escape for the royal family. Bertrand 
Moleville, one of the ministers of the fallen King, 
gives a detailed account of this plan, which the 
King’s friends never even attempted to carry out, 
owing to the want of confidence to be placed in 
M. de Narbonne, to whom Madame de Staél had 
confided the execution of the project. After the 
murder of the King, and while the fate of the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette was yet undecided, 
Madame de Staél had the courage to publish a 
Defence of the Queen, a composition filled with 
energetic and profound pity for the victim, and 
which depicts the fallen queen in all the colours 
of an amiable woman, a tender mother, and a 
devoted and courageous wife. On the awful 2nd 
of September, she had to make her escape from 
France, and narrowly escaped falling a victim to 


authority, that even when at the very height of | the fury of the revolutionary chiefs. Her own 


her dress out of | : <r 4 
| the want of generosity in her fellow-prisoner, Madame 





pression, and the positive dogmatical tyranny with 
which he asserted the wildest opinions had completed 
the disgust which his appearance had begun. To the 
mercies of this wretch she was now delivered. His 
secretary, Billaud-Varennes, sat at his desk, with a 
beard of fifteen days’ growth on his chin; this slovenly 
precaution was adopted to put him beyond the sus- 
picion of belonging to the aristocratic party. At the 
time when Madame de Staél was placed at the bureau 
of Robespierre, another victim, also seated there, and 
being no less a person than the mayor of Virien, rose 
to state that, although placed there together, he and 
the lady by his side had committed no crime in 
common, and that whatever might be her offence, 
it would not be fair to implicate him in it. Yet 
probably this man was gallant enough in ordinary 
circumstances—would rise to open a dvor fur a woman 
and bow her out of a room with grace. His chivalry 
went no further than comported with his convenience. 
How true may this be of many of our virtues, and 
how far we are from knowing it, until some unexpected 
crisis tear off the flimsy mask of excellence, and expose 
the real imperfections of our character! Excited by 


de Staél was stimulated to use her own exertions to 
save herself. She rose, and asserted her right to de- 
part, as ambassadress of Sweden, appealing to her 
passports in confirmation of this right. Just then 
Manuel arrived, and it seems his interest in her had 
been permanently excited by the bold attempt she had 
made to save her friends. In spite of all the efforts of 
men to degrade themselves, they cannot but be touched 
by a trait of true heroism. Manuel was very much 
surprised to see her in such a sad position ; but asser- 
ting that he would answer for her detention until the 
commune had decided on her sentence, he took her and 
her waiting-woman to his own cabinet, where they 
remained for six hours, faint from hunger, thirst, and 
fear. The window of Manuel’s apartment looked on 
to the Place de la Gréve, and Madame de Statl could 
see the assassins coming back from the prisons, their 
arms naked and red with blood, while they rent the 
air with their dreadful cries. Her carriage, still laden 
with her baggage, stood in the midst of the square, 
and the people were about to strip it, when she saw 
a tall man in the uniform of the National Guard ascend 
the box, and protect her property from the mob. This 
man resolutely defended the equipage and its contents 
during two hours. Madame de Staél was at a loss to 
conceive how aman could devote hinself to such a 
trifle as the preservation of property, while such awful 
scenes were passing around him. In the evening this 
man with Manuel entered the room where Madame 
de Staél was shut up; she discovered him to be 
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Santerre the brewer. 
he had exerted himself in her behalf, and must have 
been profoundly affected by his answer. He had 
lived, he said, in the Faubourg St. Antoine, and had 
often witnessed the distribution of grain, procured by 
Monsieur Necker during the famine. Of these distri- 
butions he had preserved a grateful remembrance, and 
this was his mode of acknowledging his sense of 
Necker’s generosity. Manuel, as soon as he saw her, 
exclaimed with emotion, that he was very glad he 
had set her two friends at liberty. Madame de Staél 
says that he was bitterly afflicted by the assassinations 
that were now constantly committed, and yet he had 
not power to oppose them. “A gulf,” she says, 
- gaped behind every man who acquired authority, 

and if he stepped back he fell into the abyss.” Having 
waited for night in order to avoid the loss of his 
popularity, Manuel conducted Madame de Staél to her 
home in her carriage. The lamps were not lighted in 
the streets, but many figures bearing torches were 
passing to and fro. These torches made the darkness 
appear yet more terrible; often a torch was thrust 
before the carriage window, and Manuel was rudely 
asked who he was? When he answered that he was 
the procureur of the commune, he was allowed to 
proceed without molestation. It seems that while 
such respect for authority existed, even for authority 
in a guise so mean and brutal as the revolutionary 
government were, all was not lost; and France might 
have retrieved herself had she found a man to guide 
her. When Manuel had seen her safely at home, he 
assured her that he would exert himself to procure 
her a new passport, but warned her that she must be 
accompanied by her waiting-maid only, and that a 
gendarme would escort her to the frontier. This 
gendarme was Tallien, who, twenty months after, 
assisted in procuring the ruin of Robespierre; and 
who was thus instrumental in sending to the scaf- 
fold the wretch who had supplied it with so many 
victims. 


And so she made goodher escape into England, 
and took up her residence at Juniper Hall, near 
Richmond, where she found quite a little colony of 
the most illustrious among the French exiles. It 
was here she made the acquaintance of Miss 
Burney, whose sister, Mrs. Phillips, resided at 
Norbury Park, which is in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Juniper Hall. Her stay in England 
was not long, for in the summer of 1793, she re- 
joined her father in Switzerland. One of her 
companions in exile was Monsieur d’Arblay, after- 
wards the husband of Miss Burney. He was one 
of the officers on guard at the Tuilleries on the 
night of the 2ist June 1791, when the royal 
family made their abortive endeavour to escape, 
and was more fortunate than his fellow-refugees. 
Mrs. Norris says that his courtship with Miss 
Burney “was somewhat after the pattern of 
Othello’s and Desdemona’s ; she loved him for 
the dangers he had passed, and he loved her that 
she did pity them.” It was at this epoch that 
Madame de Staél wrote her Treatise on the Influ- 
ence of the Passions, in which she praised the act 
of suicide; and of which she afterwards said, 
that she always repented having written it: “but 
Iwas then,” added she, “in all the pride and 
vivacity of my youth; and what would be the 
use of living if not in the hope of growing 
better?” After the fall of Robespierre, she pub- 
lished two anonymous pamphiets, one entitled 
Reflections on the Peace, addressed to Mr. Pitt and 
to the French; 
Peace. 

When Buonaparte made his appearance in the 


. . | 
She inquired the reason why 


France : everybody applauded except Buonaparte, 
who remained perfectly silent. ‘“ Well, general, 
don’t you agree with me?” ‘“ Madam,” was the 
reply, “I have not been attending, because | 


| don’t like to hear women talking about politics.” 


| nounced to her the determination of the 


the other, Reflections on Internal 


“You are quite right, general,” she rejoined; 
“but, in a country where heads are being cut off, 
it is only natural that we should like to know 
the reason why.” In 1815, when Buonaparte was 
on his way from Elba, a lady who was attached to 
his party attempted to flatter Madame de Staél 


by saying that the Emperor had been informed of 


her friendliness to him in his misfortunes. “I 
hope he knows how much I detest him,” was the 
uncompromising answer. 

It is obvious that, with such sentiments as 
these, she could not hope to remain very long in 
France ; and it was not surprising that, in Sep- 


tember 1803, she should receive an instruction 
from the First Consul that her further residence 
in that kingdom was inconvenient. ‘The bearer 


of this message was a gendarme. 


He announced himself as the commandant of the 
ge ndarmerie at Versailles, but added that he came out 
of uniform lest he should alarm her. Ile showed her 
an order of exile, signed by Bonaparte, which em- 
powered the police to secure her departure within 
four-and-twenty hours, to a distance of not less than 
forty leagues from the capital. 
despotism treated her with all the consideration her 
name and position demanded. To the time of depar- 
ture she demurred: four-and-twenty hours, she said, 
might be sufficient notice for conscripts, but could 
scarcely be enough for a woman with children. 
Some preparations were needful before she could de- 
part on such a journey; three days at least she must 
havein Paris. To this no objection was made, and 
she and her children, accompanied by this officer, set 
out immediately for the city to which she had so 
often turned with hope and joy. In passing the 
house of Madame de Récamier, she stopped for a few 
minutes, and finding General Junot there, procured 
from him a promise to speak in her behalf. Then she 
sadly resumed her drive. Her gendarme had been 
chosen, perhaps, as the most literary of his set, for he 
complimented her on her writings, and ventured to 
praise her talent. Pride prompted her to strive at 
gaiety; and she said to him in reply, “ But 
whither all this leads, this genius which you admire. 
Oh, sir, if any person of your family should be so 
unlucky as to possess it, pray counsel her to keep i 
to herself, or it will assuredly bring her into trouble.” 
very morning this man pressed her to leave, and 
every morning she begged another day; her few friends 
called on her, or dined with her, ‘“‘ and sometimes,” 
she says, ‘we were even gay.” 


see 


No doubt Bonaparte 
grew tired of this delay; and it was, most probably, 
on this occasion that Monsieur de Talleyrand an- 
First Consul 
that she should leave Paris, and that speedily. He was 
aman who could fling away a friend with the most 
exquisite grace. ‘ Madame,” said the minister, “I 
wish you a pleasant journey.” ‘A pleasant —— .” 
‘“* Yes—a pleasant journey to Switzerland. hear you 
set out in three days.” “Oh, but you have been 
misinformed, I have no such idea.” ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
I have heard it from the best authority. Encore, 
voyage. Adieu.” Joseph Bonaparte made another 
attempt to save her, and invited her to spend the last 
few days of her time with his wife at Morfontaine. 
To this lovely place, accompanied by her elder son, 
she went for three days. Then she left her friends, 
and addressed her sorrowful face towards the path of 


bon 


| exile. 


political world, Madame de Staél was the first to | 


detect the devouring ambition of the man, and 
she it was who inspired Benjamin Constant to 
pronounce his celebrated speech from the tribune 


predicting the advent of the military despotism. | 


This made Buonaparte her enemy for life; and it 
is the absurdest and grossest of calumnies to 
attribute her determined opposition to Buonaparte 
to the disappointment of rejected love. ‘This 
was simply a base lie invented by an after- 
thought at St. Helena, for the purpose of ad- 
ministering a strong dose of flattery to the sick 
oldlion. The fact is, that when they first met each 
other in society, Buonaparte and Madamede Staél 
indulged inasmart bout of conversational sparring. 
doubtless very much to the amusement of the 
listeners. 
woman, living or dead ?” inquired Madame de 
Staél one evening, at Talleyrand’s. “ Her, 
madam, who has borne the most children,” curtly 
replied Buonaparte. “It is said,” she resumed, 
a little discomfited, “that you are not very 
friendly to the sex.” “Iam passionately fond of 
my wife,” he answered, turning abruptly away 
to converse with some one else. On another 
oceasion General Buonaparte suddenly joined a 


“Whom do you consider the greatest 


| of Geneva hinted that the birth of the 


Circle to which Madame de Staél was delivering | 


acleyer dissertation upon the state of parties in 





Upon this unceremonious banishment from 
Paris she betook herself to Weimar, justly named 
the German Athens, and it was here that she 
first tasted the beauties of that literature of which 
she afterwards became such an able exponent. At 
Weimar she became intimate with Goethe, Wie- 
land, and Schiller ; and it was during this epoch 
that she first meditated that work with which 
her literary reputation must ever remain con- 
nected— Corinne; and very shortly afterwards 
she produced her AU/emagne, confessedly the ablest 
exposition of German views 
given to the world. With the exception of a 
short residence at Auxerre, and afterwards at 
Rouen, Madame de Staél’s life, down to the 


fall of the empire, was passed in a sort of 


flight from the power of Napoleon. Firmly 
refusing to interpolate any flattery into her 
Allemagne for the gratification of the despot, 
that work was proscribed in France. Madame 
de Staél was then at Coppet. The Prefect 
King 
of Rome offered an excellent opportunity for the 
exercise of her talents in such a way as would be 
likely to please the Emperor. “I can wish him 
nothing better than a good nurse,” answered she; 
and on this answer being reported to Napoleon, 
an order was communicated to her to leave 
Coppet. Accordingly, she bent her steps towards 





But this agent of 


that had ever been | 





as the im- 
to Stock- 


Russia; Napoleon was after her; and 
perial eagles entered Moscow, she fled 
holm by way of Finland. During her stay at 








St. Petersburg she chanced to be present at a 
banquet when the toast was given: Success to th 
Russian armies against Frai ee. — No,” siti 1 she ; 
“not against France, but ag ppressoi 
of France ;” and the sentiment was loudly 


applauded. 
It wes in 1810, eight 
the Baron de Staé, 


years after the death of 
that his widow contracted a 








second marriage with a young soldicr named 
Rocea, who came to Switzerland to recrui his 
health. He seems to have lt rdent tly attached 
to her, and she not less so 





t 
riage was, for some time, kep 
from a fear least Buonaparte 
as his soldier, for the purpose « his 
enemy. After her death, however, the tacts were 
fully disclosed by her will.* 


ta profot n¢ ( 
should claim Rocca 


f annoving 








Madame de Staél did not long survive her 
return to France; she died on the 14th of J — 
1817; and those who are nice in the observation 
of coincidences remark that it was upon the 
anniversary of the very day on which, twenty- 
‘ight years before, that fiame had burst forth 
which had sinee so fearfi devastated France. 
M. Rocea did not long survive his wife; for he 
died in Provence on the 29th January, 1818. 





Madame de Staél has been called the fema 
Voltaire ; but this is an injustice to both sides of 
the comparison. Devoid of the great cre: 
genius, the wondrous wit, the astonishing a 
and the marvellous propelling power of Vol 





mind, she had unquestionably greater solidity; 
whatever Madame de Staél knew, she knew 
thoroughly—to the very foundation; and this 


could in no instance be said of the philosopher of 
Ferney. Dismissing from our minds the natural 
prejudice against learned women,f we cannot 
withhold the admiration due to a great and well- 
stored intellect. 





Most great writers, esp cially these who have 
excelled in imaginative works, have attempted to 
leave behind them a portrait of themsclves ; 
Madame de Staél has done so in Delphine. 
Delphine is Madame de Staél slightly exag- 
gerated, with the same sensitiveness, the same 
inconsequence, the same combativeness, the 
same impatience at being a woman. Delphine 
is, perhaps, the least natural and the truest 
character ever drawn by a novelist; if it 


were not the most exact portrait in history, it 
would be the most original creation in romance. 
Corinne is a piece of enthusiastic criticism; if 
it were not for the want of creative power, it 
would be poetical. Notwithstanding the fine 
songs on the Cape of Misena and the Capitol, 
the creative inspiration is wanting; but when in 
the presence of the antiquity she worshipped, she 
recounts the glories of Rome; when she attempts 
to communicate that sentiment of art which 
seizes her as she beholds a chef-d’euvre, then her 
heart beats, her words become animated, the 
soul bursts forth ;—and by a strange iation, 
that excitement of the senses, which intoxicates, 
dims not that piercing clearness of vision which 
she brings to bear upon her subject; goes on 
calmly explaining the beauties that transport 
her; and by that double faculty satisfies at the 
same time our reason which she enlightens, and 
our heart which she moves. 

The Allemagne is a criticism upon the beautiful 
in literature, as the Corinne upon the beautiful 
in art; that is the general tone of the book, not- 
withstanding many fine passages upon painting, 
sculpture, and music. It must be admitted that 
Madame de Stiel did not fully comprehend 
music: she scarcely vouchsafes a word of admira- 
tion for Mozart, and to Palestrina and Pergolese 
she seems to listen quite unmoved. 


assoc 


1 
she 











CerTAINLy fashion rules the tendency of authors 
who write biographies. It has been the fashion for 
some months now to laud and describe Burke—not 
that we understand or estimate the man more than 
we have any time these twenty years—but authors 

. In the ( ‘atalogue of the British Museum, with a refined 
pedantry, Madame de Staél is described as afterwards Rocca. 

+ We cannot resist the temptation to quote Johnson's 
opinion about learned ladies :—* Several ladies being in com- 
pany with Dr. Johnson,” writes Bozzy, “it was remarked by 
one of them that a learned woman was by no means a rare 
characterin the present age: when I (writes Boswell) re- 
plied: ‘I have known a good many ladies who knew Latin, 
but very few who knew English.’ A lady observed that 
women surpassed men in epist lary correspondence. dJohn- 
son said, ‘I do not know that.’ ‘At least,’ said the lady, 
‘they are most pleasing when they are in conversition.’ 


Johnson, 
tongue x” 


‘No, Madame,’ returned 
pleasing when they hold their 


4 think they are most 
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have ‘got into the subject.”. Mr. Perer Burke is | mainspring of the whole conduct of Athanasius, | salina: Cingrnen:, the on is a Presbyterian 
not proof against the mania, so he has given us a} which prompted his exertions and supported him | Minister, the third is a Scotch Dissenter, the fourth is 
I ig of his great namesake (The Public and | amidst all the vicissitudes of his chequered career, | an English Nonconformist, and the fifth is a Lay- 
Dom > Life of th Right Hon. J und Bi In- amidst the persecutions, the privations, the dangers | man. So far there is variety, and we are further 
g Ci oke, and Co.), which the publishers of the | to which he was subjected—the intensity of his zeal | informed in the preface, that ‘each essay is distinct 
‘THlustrated Library have put into a neat volumeand | for the preservation of the integrity and purity of the | and self-contained. Without trenching on the pro- 
furnished with nearly fifty wood ines. The | Christian faith.” In the analysis which follows, of | vince of the other, one gives the logic of the case, 
work is readably written, stating « main the four Orations of Athanasius, the author's design is | another its Scripture, a third its law or precedents, a 
facts, both public and private, of Bu e’s career, | “to place befor ‘the reader, on the one hand, the | fourth its sentiment, and the fifth is addressed to its 
m sno pretensions to do more, and he in- objections urged by the Arians against the Homoou- | practical details.” The originators of the scheme 
y g no danger of disappointing the seekers after | sian doctrine, and on the other, the reasonings by which | express themselves well pleased with the success of 
new facts. As the fashion goes, it is a volume that | Athanasius, its great defender, replied to “them ; and | their experiment; and, as the essays themselves are 
should sell largely. Lorenzo Benoni: Passages in | thus to give him a just notion of the character of the | calculated to do good, and appear to be carefully 
the Life of an Halian (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) is | Arian controve rsy.” This ané lysis will be found not | written, we heartily wis sh them a wide circulation. 
the autobi raphical narrative of an Italian reformer, | the least useful part of Dr. Kaye’s work to the theo- Editions from the “Bil og and parts thereof in English, 
whose revolutionary tendencies produced him many | logical student; but we can commend the whole to | from the year MDV. to MDCCCL., with an Appendiz, 
t adventures. The story is well told, but | the general reader as well, as the best book upon the containing specimens of translations, and bibliographical 
vi , and evidently with the aid of fictitious | subject that has ever passed through our hands, and | descriptions. Second edition, corrected and enlarged. 
characters, to give variety and to afford the oppor- | one that has considerably increased our respect for By the Rev. Henry Corton, D.C .L., Archdeacon of 
tunity for equally fictitious — te. But the volume | the learning and judgment of the right reverend | Cashel, &e.—We are exceedingly glad to see this 
. illi nterest greatly It is one of a cheap series —— | author. Bible Triun nphs: a Jubilee Memorial for excellent work in a second edition. It is now thirty- 
Vol. IV. of Miss. SrrickLAND’s ¥} ves of the Queens of | the British and Foreign Bible Society. By the Rey. | two years since Dr. Cotton, at that time, we believe, 


Scotland and English Princesses (Blackwood and Sons) 
upied with a further portion of the life of Mary 
bringing the biography down to the 
her unfortunate wrangles with Darnley. 
roughout, the work is an elaborate defence of Mary. 
That she was a virtuous and economical queen, and a 
loving and dutiful wife, is the earnest conviction of Miss. 
Strickland. When complete, we hope to examine the 
arguments more closely. -The Earl Grey has added 
another to the vast collection of books and pamphlets 
with which we have been already loaded respecting the 
Duke of Wellington. In an octavo volume of upwards 
of two hundred pages he has thrown together details 
of the Characteristics of ‘the Duke of Wellington, apart 
fr 2? n his Military Talents (Li mdon: Bosworth). The 
Earl deems it an act of justice to the great warrior to 
put together some observations upon his private 
feelings and principles. He informs us, however, 
that he had no professional or private connexion with 
the Duke, and that only from dispatches has he in this 
volume drawn his knowledge. Although the volume 
contains nothing that every body did not already 
know of the Duke, it will be a source of gratification 
to have in a compact form a thousand proofs of the 
amiability and kindliness of a general who was once 


is oce 
(ueen of Scots, 


of 





popularly known only as the Iron-hearted. 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLIC¢ 
Ir was known that the late 
engaged upon an historical ace: 
Council of Nice, when death came to interrupt his 
labours, almost on the eve of their publication. Its 
appearance, therefore, has been looked for with much 
interest, and it is now submitted to the public under 
the following title: Some Account of the Council of 
Nicea, in connection with the Life of By 
Joun Kaye, D.D. Lord Bishop of Lincoln. It is 
published exactly in the state in which it was left by 
the lamented prelate at the time of his decease, with 
the exception of the preface, which was submitted to 
the Rev. Dr. Jeremie, “with the view of correcting 
verbal errors, should any have occurred, in that por- 
tion of the work which had not received the final 
revision of the author.” The object of the work, as 
we are informed in the preface, is to assist the theo- 
logical student “in arriving at a just judgment re- 
specting the history and nature of the Arian contro- 
versy.” It is also thought that it might serve as an 
antidote to the sceptical and sneering representations 
of Gibbon on the one hand, and the overweening 
sacerdotalism of Mr. Newman’s Arians of the Fourth 
Centuru, on the other. With respect to this latter, as 
also to the notes by the same author, in the Oxford 
translation of the treatises of Athanasius, Dr. Kaye 
observes that “no can read them without ad- 
miring the extensive reading and the subtlety of the 
writer, nor without feeling a conviction that he was, 
when he wrote them, contemplating the step which 
he afterwards took—that of secession to Rome.” 
Vith respect to Gibbon, he says: “I think that, on 
the whole, he is not chargeable with unfairness. The 
controversy was not between Christians and heathen 
philosophers; there was therefore nothing to call 
forth the expression of that personal resentment 
which he has been accused of entertaining against 
Christianity. Both parties were Christians; and he 
is content to look down upon them with contemp- 
tuous impartiality.” Dr. Kaye’s work divides itself 
into three parts: the first gives an account of the 
Council of Nicwa; the second treats of the four ora- 


‘ATIONS. 
Bishop of Lincoln was 
mint of the great 


Athanasius. 


one 


tions of Athanasius against the Arians; and the 
third treats of his tract De Incarnatione Christi. The 
narrative part of this work is exceedingly lucid. The 
materials -for a history of the Council are not 
numerous; but Dr. Kay has made the most of 
them. He has also well described all the preceding 
and subsequent transactions connected with the 


council. The character of the great Athanasius shines 
forth conspicuous among the crowd of actors. The 
historian of the Decline and Fall “was fully com- 
petent to appreciate his intellectual and moral 
qualities but he could not appreciate, for he 
could not understand, the feeling which was the 


Tuomas Trtrson—is a welcome and well-timed pub- | under-librarian of the Bodleian, published the first 


lication. Fifty years have now elapsed since the | edition of this work. It was then found to be ex- 
Bible Society, almost the only one of our great | ceedingly useful, anda great advance upon a work 
religious associations in which Christians of all | of a similar character by the Rev. Mr. Lewis. It 


denominations are found to co-operate, sprang into | gave the author considerable reputation as a biblio- 
existence. Its founder was the Rev. Thomas Charles, | grapher, which was still farther increased by the 
B.A., of Bala, a seceder from the Church of England, | publication of his Typographical Gazetteer. But a 
but a truly pious, benevolent and enlightened man; | great deal has been learned of the history and several 
who, in the course of his labours among the Welsh | editions of the English Bible since Dr. Cotton com- 
Calvinistie Methodists, finding that copies of the | menced his labours, and we are happy to state that 
Holy Scriptures were exceedingly scarce, determined | the present volume gives ample evidence of the fact. 
to establish a Bible Society on the plan of the Religious | It is increased in size by about two-thirds, and em- 
Tract Society, of which he was a member. He | bodies in its pages the chief results of the labours of 
accordingly broac hed the subject at a meeting of the | Christopher Anderson, of Lea Wilson, and of others. 

Tract Society’s committee, on the 7th of December, Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament : 





1802. This plan, however, was intendad only for | St. Matthew. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D.— 
Wales, when "he secretary, Mr. Hughes, suggested: | ‘‘ What! another work by Dr. Cumming!” our 
“And if for Wales, why not for the empire | readers will exclaim with astonishment Yes; and 
and the world?” All were struck with the | a very useful and well-written publication, we can 
importance of the subject and the vastness of | assure them. We have examined it here and there, 
the design. Tidings of the project soon spread | and have been much pleased both with its expositions 
through the entire religious world. Nothing, | of difficult passages, and the general tendency of its 
however, was definitively done through the whole | lessons and observations. These latter breathe a 
following year, farther than to prepare men’s minds | spirit of true piety. They are also judiciously in- 


troduced, simple in form and style, and well adapted 
for the ordinary avocations of life. The Sabbath 
Evening Readings, of which the first volume is now 
published, were commenced in weekly numbers, and 


for the proposition. On Wednesday, the 7th of March, 
a ee ae was convened at the London Tavern, which 
was attended by about three hundred gentlemen, with 
Mr. Granville Sharp in the chair; and at this meeting 


the following resolution was unanimously agreed to: | are intended to embrace the entire New Testament. 
‘“A society shall be formed with this designation, | The object was to supply the public with “a slightly 
‘The British and Foreign Bible Society ;’ of which | critical, and a fair explanatory and practical com- 
the sole object shall be to encourage a wider disper- | ment,” compiled principally from the pages of Alford, 


Henry, and Scott. These all have 
‘“but the author thinks he 


Bloomfield, Barnes, 


sion of the Holy Scriptures.” A committee of thirty- 
their distinctive merits ; 


six gentlemen was also appointed to carry the objects } 


of the society into effect; the Rev. Josiah Pratt and | may borrow an excellence from each, and combine 
the Rey. Joseph Hughes were named as the secretaries; | with it the freedom of occasional digression, and the 
and 700/. were immediately subscribed in furthe srance | freshness of illustration and allusion which lend new 
of the design. From that day to the present the | interest, and which he hopes will be found in these 


comments.” 
of Scripture, 
neither time, 


As a practical and familiar exposition 
therefore, for all those ‘‘ who have 
nor talent, nor taste, to investigate 


society has gone on and prospered. _ Its first president 
was Lord Teignmouth. Among the vice-presidents 
were the Bishops of London, Durham, Exeter, and 





St. David’s; also William Wilberforce. ‘‘ These, | learned and elaborate works,” we heartily recommend 
with Henry Thornton, Esq. treasurer, determined the | Dr. Cumming’s Sabbath Evening Readings. Vor- 
character and fixed the respectability of the institu- | monism: its History, Doctrines, and Practices. By the 
tion.” In the volume before us will be found an) Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, B.A., Curate of St. 
exceedingly interesting account of its operations, year | Mark’s, Kennington—is a brief, but well-digested, 


account of Mormonism, from its origin to the present 
day. Having ourselves given a sketch already in the 
Critic of the rise and progress of that extraordinary 
imposture, we took up Mr. Simpson’s small work 
with interest, and can testify that he has performed 
his task well and faithfully. We do not see that it 
contains any fresh information on the subject; but the 
facts which it does present to our notice may be relied 
on, while the author's own observations are appropriate 
and just. In his inquiry into the causes of the success 
of Mormonism, Mr. Simpson mentions the following, 
which is not often dwelt upon :—‘ A very large num- 
ber of these converts are appointed to offices in this 
sect. Mr. Caswell observes that one-tenth of the 
converts are commissioned to act as teachers, &c. 
On examining the Conference Report of December 
1852, to ascertain how far this observation would 
hold as applied to their present condition in England, 
| I find that the proportion is even higher; for whilst 
tion to Means and Income.—These essays originated in | the total number of members is stated at 2449, the 
an idea strongly prevalent among some Protestant | total number of elders, priests, teachers, and deacons, 
ministers and others in the north of Ireland, that the | is 460—being more than one-sixth of the whole 
sin of covetousness is gaining ground among professed | number. This would decidedly form one of the 
Christians. “In reading the biography of the most | causes of success, as it ministers to that ambition 
eminently pious and useful in different ages, one must | and love of power which is so deeply seated in human 
have been often struck with the fact that almost all | nature. Many, too, of these converts would doubtless 
of them devoted a regular proportion of theirincome to | preach the doctrines which they held before uniting 
the Lord in pious and charitable uses.” Many gave | themselves with the Mormon body; for it has ever 
away at least one tenth part of their income. Several | been the policy of the sect to commence their opera- 
gave much more, ‘and some gave all they had away, | tions by preaching from the Bible exclusively, intro- 
beyond the scriptural provision, ‘food and raiment.’” | ducing Joseph Smith and the Book of Mormon casu- 
Things are far different at present; and accordingly it | ally and rarely; so that converts do not become 
was thought expedient to advertise three prizes for | acquainted with the whole system until long after 
the best essays ‘on the Scriptural Duty of Giving | they have been admitted into the Mormon body.” In 
according to means and income.” In due time fifty- | conclusion, we trust that Mr. Simpson’s publication 
one MSS. were sent in to the adjudicators, in reply to | will be widely circulated, as one likely “to be of ser- 
the advertisement. Of these, five are here printed. | vice to many of our labouring population in making 
“The authors represent the several divisions of the | known the real nature of this daring imposture; 


by year, from the commencement to the present time. 
It contains also some brief but excellent biographical 
notices of some of the distinguished men that have, 
from time to time, been connected with it; together 
with a great deal of valuable statistical information. 
From this it will be seen that the society circulates 
the Bible in as many as a hundred and fifty different 
languages and dialects. ‘Some of these languages 
have several versions: for example, the French 
has three, the German three, the Italian two, and the 
Chinese three; so that there are 177 versions of the 
Scriptures, omitting those which are printed in dif- 
ferene characters. And of these, 123 translations 
were never printed before the formation of the Bible 
Society!” We have only space further to mention, that 
the society has circul: ated, up to the present time, the 
astonishing and almost fabulous number of 26,571,103 
copies of the Bible. Gold and the Gospel: The Ulster 
Prize Essays on the Scriptural Duty of giving in Propor- 








United Kingdom. Two are Englishmen, two are | and, it may be, in rescuing some who are in danger 
Irishmen, and one is a Scotchman. They belong to | of being seduced from their allegiance to the pure 


different Christian communities. One is an Episco- | religion of our beloyed Church.” 
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EDUCATION. 


Pouy’s “Classical Library,” for September, fur- 
pishes the co mp yleting volume of Mr. Hrcxte’s service- 
able translation of The ¢ Comedies of Aristophanes. It 
will be useful to schools as well as private students, on 
account of its cheapness and its literalness.—— 





| we should probably lead the 


| the 


second edition of Dr. MANNHEIMER’s Study of German | 


has been published (Williams and Norgate) in a neat | 


and cheap school-book. Dr. Mannheimer follows the 





Ollendorf system, now so well known by name 
in this country. H. J.’s 
Treasure; or, Reading without Spelling (Law) 


has also reached a second edition. The plan is to 


teach the sound of syllables 


gradually to lead the pupil, by the occasional addition 
of a letter, on to words. Mr. Witu1Am Ropgson’s 
translation of Emile de Bonnechose’s 





| 


Histor "Yy of | 


France (Routledge and Co.) is a substantial volume | 


of upwards of seven hundred pages. The history 
commences with the invasion of the Franks under 
Clovis, and comes down to the accession of Louis 
Philippe. It is lenient toward kingly sins, and has 
been approved by the Royal Council of Public 
Instruction, and the Minister of War for the Special | 
Military School of St. Cyr, and is used in all the 
corps of the French army. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
The Homes of the New World: 


America. By Freprika BREMER. 
by Mary Howirtr. 3 vols. London: 
Hall and Co. 
London Homes: including the Murder Hole, &c. 
By CaTuerRINE Sinciarr. London. 
TutrTEEN hundred and thirty pages, full tale, 
on America! In the present instance, had | 
a thousand pages been deducted, we should still | 
have had a pleasant, instructive volume. If by 
some literary cookery the three volumes could | 


Arthur | 


have been boiled down into one, Miss Bremer’s | 


| 


} 
| 


} 


| 


| malefactor. 


} 


new work would have had more readers, and the | 


story of her travels would have been told more 
effectively. For, we must say—and we say i 

very reverently—that in these three ween 
there is a considerable amount of unmitigated 
twaddle. But the good things predominate; and 


| 


the pleasant writer of Strife and Peace has written | 


so peacefully on subjects regarding which we are 
often at strife with our Transatlantic cousins, that | 
we are disposed to accept her as a mediator, or, 
at least, as an impartial expounder of national 
texts. 

Miss Bremer went over to the “States ” with 
the evident intention of being pleased with every- 
thing and everybody as far as it was practicable. 
She is a most catholic traveller, and “cottons” 


| 


| 
} 
| 


} 
| 


| of visits and engagements, 


| agreeable 


| grace, and wants more colour in her acting 


| ceed extracting more such pen-and-ink portra 
reader to infer chet 
all beauty and goodness has settled in the west. 
Miss Bremer went through the northern and 
slave states, and had a trip to Cuba. Eve.y- 
where her pen is busy, noting, jotting, quietly 
quizzing, or throwing ina touch of the humorous. 
Of course, she saw all the great men and all the 
great women—patted all the lions, and was patted 


as a lion in return; but it is evident that she 


s little work, The Child’s | looks upon the American lion-hunters as mighty 


great bores. Here is a whole menagerie of manes 


, and beards in Boston. 
separately (for which | 
purpose tables of them are provided by the author) and | 


I remained there (in Boston) several days with my 
friends, the S s, amid an incessant shower both 
which somtimes amused 
me, and sometimes drove me half to desperation, and 
left me scarcely time to breathe. A few of these 
days and hours I shall always remember with plea- 

sure. Among the foremost of these, is a morning 
when I saw around me the most noble men of Mas- 
sachussets; Alcott, the Platonic idealist, with a 
remarkably beautiful silver-haired head; the brothers 
Clarke; the philanthropist, Mr. Barnz ard ; the 
Longfellow ; the young, true American poet, Lowe oT 
(a perfect Apollo in appearance), and many others. 
| Emerson came also with a sunbeam in his strong 
countenance,—and people more beautiful—more per- 
| fect in form (almost all tall and well proportioned) it 
would not be easy to find. Another forenoon I saw 
the distinguished lawyer, Wendel Phillips, and 





poet 


Impressions of ‘{ Charles Sumner, a young giant in person; Garrison, 
Translated | 


one of the principal champions of the Abolitionist 


therefore, at a time of excitement, 


cause, and who, 
was dragged by the mob through the streets—of 
Boston, I believe—with a halter round his neck as a 


One sees in his beautiful countenance 
and clear eagle-eye, that resolute spirit which makes 


the martyr. Speaking with him, I told him can- 
didly that 1 thought the extravagance in the pro- 


| ceedings of the Abolitionists, their want of modera- 
tion, and the violent tone of their 
pee but rather must damage their cause. He 
»plied, with good temper, ‘‘ We must dem and the 
hele loaf if we would hope to get one-half of it!” 


A good many this side the 
disposed to coincide in her criticism on 


MISS CUSHMAN. 
I was two evenings at the theatre, and saw Miss 
Charlotte Cushman—the principal actress in the 


United States—in two characters, in which she pro- 
duced a great effect, both pene and in Eng "a 
ene: Meg Merrilies and Lady Macbeth. Miss 


Cushman, immediately on my arrival in New York, 
had written very kindly to me, offering to be any use 
to me in her power. Here, in Boston, she placed a 
box in the theatre at my service, which was very 
to me, as I could thus invite my friends to 
accompany me. Miss Cushman is a powerful actress ; 
she possesses great energy, but is deficient in feminine 
, especially 


with Shaker, Quaker, Mormon, Arian, or Trini- | of the softer tone. This has reference principally to 
tarian, if she can find but any good in him. She | bet Meg Merrilies, which is a fearful creation. Miss 
is catholic and tolerant where most ladies might | Cushman has represented in her merely the witch, 
be indulged in inflicting a gentle caning. St iene the horrible in nature. But even the most 

5 “ 1€ | horrible nature has moments and traits of beauty; it 
shut her eyes as well as she could on rising ex- has sun, repose, dew, and the song of birds. Her 
pectorators, fast feeders, and incandescent demo- | Mee Merrilies is a wild rock in the sea, around 
crats, and never quarrelled with bed or board | which tempests are incessantly roaring, and which 
when she had good reason to do so. All the men | unceasingly contend with clouds and waves. She 
in America are handsome—all the women lovely. | was also too hard and masculine for Lady Macbeth. 


The scenes are lovely, the rivers are beautiful, 


| It was merely in the night scene that her acting struck 


the hills are grand, the institutions almost unex- | me as beautiful, and that deploring cry so full of 

ceptionable,—she cannot get up a good grumble. | ot whic : ~ — rs — .¥ 1 e wash the 

Miss Bremer lets us infer that she is on the shady | 200@ ‘rom Aer Aands, tia cate 

: eo : : = ~ | forget. It thrilled through my whole being, and—I 

side of forty, otherwise we should speculate on | . HI I } 

ii miaeetes amis alt tenkeesiien shew. Ts ieee can still hear it ; can hear it in gloomy moments 
eC extensive Crop OF jeatousies she has SOWN IM | and scenes. I like Miss Cushman personally very 

these volumes for the maids and matrons Of | much. One sees evidently in her an honest, earnest, 

America. She takes portraits of her entertainers | and powerful soul, which regards life and her vocation 


for her private portfolio, and pen-and-ink sketches 
of them for her readers. ‘Thus Mr. Downing, 
her first host, has “dark hair of a beautiful 
brown, and softly curling—quite a poetical ay 

pearance.” Professor Hart, who tried with 
Yankee alertness to monopolise the lady’s pen for 
Sartain’s Union Magazine, is of ‘ gentlemanly 
refinement—there is something benevolently good 
and agreeable in his pale delicate countenance. I 
could not help taking a faney for him.” Dr. 
How, of the Boston Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
the instructor of Laura Bridgman, has a “splendid 
energetic countenance.” Mr. Harrison, president 
of Jefferson College, has “ beautiful meditative 
eyes and a quiet excellent manner.” Te Powe 


her exeecdingly. Lowell, the young poet, has a 
“beautiful, Apollo-like head.” Next for the 
ladies. Mrs. Downing is pretty, little, and deli- 
cate—“‘of a bird-like nature ;’ and here the 


authoress naively adds, 
Putnam is a “charming, 
hostess.” A Mrs. 
woman. M 


‘and so am I.” Mrs. 
cheerful, agreeal 
D. is a stately, handsome 
eck, the novelist, has a 
Were we to pro- | 


« 





Liss 


* figure beautifully feminine, & 














with a noble earnestness. She has, through eat 
difficulties, made her own way to the position which 
by universal recognition and with universal esteem 
he now occupies. She b or to an old Puritani 
family, and after her father’s misforti s, sl - 
ported by her talent for some years her mother and 
her younger sister. She looks almost better in private 
than on the stage; the frank blue eye, the strong, 
clever forehead, and the hone st, sensible ex xpression of 
her whole demeanour and ¢ r mak like 
to be w th her 

Another lady of European reputation, and 
whose fate was so sad, does not appear to hay 
impressed her own countrymen generally so 
favourably. We allude t 

MARGARET FULLI 

I must say a few words al i lady whos 
name I have frequently heard since | ime to 
America, partly with blame, partly with prais 
but always with a certain deg of distin 
tion, name ; Margaret Full Alt h « ! 
of beauty, and rather disagreeable than aut le in 
her manner he seems to I oi d wil Ing l 
calenti: se ahbandacas ‘tual genius for conver — 
Emerson, speaking with admiration of her powers, 





attacks, could not | 


Atlantic will be | 


onviction sits upon her lips.” Certain it is 
rer heard of a woman in this country 


said, “*C 
that I have nev 





possessed of such ability for awakening enthusiasm 
in the minds of her friends. Emerson said of her, 
with his usual almost alarming candour, “She has 
many great qualities; many great faults also.” 
Among these latter appear to be her arrogance and 
her contemptuous manner towards others less gifted 


than herself. I have also heard that she could repent 
of and ask pardon for severe words. In haug 
and independence of temper, in pride and honesty, 
and in critical asperity, she was perfectly a transcen- 


htiness 


dentalist. The “ Conversations” which she at one 
time gave in a select circle at Boston, are spoken of 
as of the highest interest. Mrs. Emerson cannot 


sufliciently praise her fervent e = nee and the extra- 
ordinary afiluence of her mind, and—I believe—half 
reproaches me for not being like her. Margaret 
Fuller went to Italy with my friends, the S——s, 
about two years since, and remained there when they 
left. A report has now reached this country that she 
has connected herself with a young man (she herself 
is no longer young, being upwards of forty) ; anda 
Fourrierist, or Socialist marriage, without the exter 
nal ceremony, is spoken of; certain it is that - 
marriage remained secret, and that she has a child, 
boy. She herself has written about it, and about es r. 
maternal joy, but not anything about her marriage, 
merely that she shall relate what farther concerns 
| her when she returns to America, which will be next 
year. All this has furnished subject for much conver- 
sation among her friends and her enemies. They who 
loved neither herself nor her turn of mind believe the 
worst; but I shall never forget with what zeal one of 
her friends, Mr. W. R., defended her on one occasion 
in company, and that merely on the ground that her 
character repelled every suspic ion of any action which 
might cast a stain upon it. Her friends at Concord 
—among these the Emersons, Elizabeth H., and a 
younger sister of Margaret Fuller, married in Con- 
cord—seemed perfectly easy with regard to her con- 
duct, and convinced that it will justify itself in the 
open light of day. This is beautiful. 


Miss Bremer is so prolific in portraits, that we 


| must hold, after extracting a sketch of 


} EMERSON. 

Emerson came to meet us, walking down the little 
avenue of spruce firs which leads from his house, 
bare-headed amid the falling snow. He is a quiet, 
nobly grave figure, his complexion pale, with strongly 
marked features and dark hair. He seemed to mea 
younger man, but not so handsome as | had imagined 
him; his exterior less fascinating, but more signifi- 
cant. He occupied himself with us, however, and 
with me in particular, as a lady and a foreigner, 
kindly and agreeably. He is a very peculiar charac- 
ter, but too cold and hypercritical to please me 
entirely ; a strong, clear eye, always looking out for 
an ideal which he never finds realised on e arth ; dis- 
covering wants, short-comings, imperfections ; and too 
strong and healthy himself to understand other 
people’s weaknesses and sufferings, for he even despises 


suffering as a weakness unworthy of higher natures. 
This singularity of character leads one to suppose 
that he has never been ill: sorrows, however, he has 
had, and has felt them deeply, as some of his most 
beautiful poems prove; nevertheless, he has only 
allowed himself to be bowed for a short time by these 
griefs; the deaths of two beautiful and beloved bro- 
thers, as well as that of a beautiful little boy, his 





eldest son. He has also lost his first wife after having 
been married scarcely a year. 

Those who are fond of literary portraits will 
find abundance in these volumes, and some of 
them executed with much skill, naive/é and fresh- 

















ne The spirit in which the authoress writes 
and paints will be gleaned from the following 
extract :— 

As regards my own private lo not trouble 
myself in the least to wl they belong 
—Trinitarians or Unitari $ r i 

wl er iv be that 
noble and w to be loved lere ) 
people, wl! without belonging i 
attend where tl is Ly pr 
for t iL\ i rail to { 
Christianity 1 ind i } 
hear s f I frie i 3 ¢ tr 
belong to the invisil h 1 of God 

Miss Bremer has an eye both for t utiful 
and grotesqu She omitted no 0} v¢ b- 
serving the tendencies of the national American 
mind and character Wherever there was a 
( ch, a school, a prison, 11 l-] » be 
s tl she went. SI t l a slave 

und s} attended a « p mm I Her 
ketch of the |] ris admi but s for 
extra ’ he We ca the s} ial 
mani ion ol 
TH rx 

W vl 1 ] 

1s if } } \ oO ith \ l 

to h ° 
I led b \ 1 " 
whole « d f black 1 le on their ti 
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THE CRITIC, 
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_ 








dressed in white, 
and erying out and talking with the greatest pathos ; 
in a third, women were duncing ‘the holy dance” 
for one of the newly-converted. This dancing, how- 
ever, having been forbidden by the preachers, ceased 
immediately on our entering the tent. 
a rocking movement of women who 
by the hand in a circle, singing the while. In a 
fourth, a song of the spiritual Canaan was being sung 
excellently. In one tent we saw a fat negro-member 
walking about by himself and breathing hard ; he was 
hoarse, and si ghing s he exclaimed to himself, “ Oh, I 
wish I could lx lo!” 

In her own beautiful and pathetic way, Miss 
B. tells the story of the Hawkins family, and of 
the origin of the temperance movement in the 
United States: 


F 
striking themselves on the breast | 


I saw merely | 
held each other | 


A few years ago, there lived in Baltimore a family 
f the name of fiaw kins. They had been in better 
circumstances, but were reduced through the drunk- | 
euness of the father. There was a public-house in | 
one of the lanes in Baltimore, where every day five 


or six drunken companions used to assemble to guzzle 
all day long. Hawkins was one of this set; and 
although he cursed it, and cursed himself for his 
weakness in going there, yet it clung to him like a 





curse, and ae day he went am, and only came 
thence when he was no longer able to stand; and, 
late in the evening or in a night, staggered home, 
often falling on the steps, where he must have re- 
mained lying, and have perished of cold and wretch- 
edness, had it not been for his daughter, little 
Hannah. She sate up till she heard him coming 
home, and then went out to meet him, and helped 


him up the steps; and when he fell down, 
was not able to raise him, she carried down pillows 
and a bed-cover and made him a bed where he lay, 
doing all in her power to make him comfortable, and 


then lay down beside him. The wife, who in her 
despair had grown weary of striving with him, 
endeavoured by her own Jabour to maintain herself 
and the other younger children. Little Hannah, 
however, only ten ve ars old, did not grow weary, 
but still watched over her father, and devoted to him 


her childish affection. When he in the morning 
awoke out of his drunkenness, he used immediately 
to send the little girl out to get him some brandy, and 
she did as she was bid, when her prayers could not 


prevail with liim to abstain. She succeeded only in 
awakening in him a yet stronger sense of his misery 
and the need there was for him to forget it. He 


cursed himself for being so unworthy a father to such 
a child, and be compelled the child to give him the 
drink which would drown his misery. And when he, 
by means of the fresh, fiery liquor, was revived and 
invigorated so that he could stand and walk, he again 








and she | 


went to the alehouse. Such was his life for a long 
time—a lengthened chain of misery and self-accusa- 
tion, interrupted merely by fresh debauch. The 
family had sunk into the depth of poverty, and each 
succeeding day only added to their distress. One 
morning, when Hawkins, ill both in body and mind, 
after the carouse of the foregoing day, awoke in his 
bed, he desired Hannah, as usual, to go out and get 
him some brandy. But the girl would not go. She 
besought him earnestly: ‘ Dear father,” she said, 
** not to-day—not to-day, dear father! ” and she wept ! 
bitterly. The father, in extreme anger, bade her 
leave the room. He got up, and with staggering 
steps crawled down to the usual place. Here, in the 
mean time, an extraordinary scene had occurred, one 
which is difficult to explain, except by a myste- 
rious and higher intervention. The drunken com- | 
panions were already there with their filles 1 glasses in 
their hands, when one of them said Tr is very 
foolish of us though, to sit here and 1 ruin ourselves 
merely for the good of ——!” meaning the master of 
the public-house. The others agreed. Some of 
them said, ‘‘ Suppose that from this day forth we 
were not to drink another drop!” One word led to 
another, The men hastily made an agreement, and 


drew up a paper, in which they bound themselves, by 


oath, to a total abstinence from all previ age : 
liquors When Hawkins, therefore, entered the 
public-house, he was met by his ¢ omp unions with 
the temperance-ple dye in their hands , and by the ery 


from all, 
powered, a é 
that of the others. 
brandy, he 
sort of carouse. 
together. He tl} 
only ejaculate, 


“ Sig on 





Sign it! Astonished, over- 
himself, he added his name to 
Without having asked for a drop 
now hastened home, as if from a new 

He found his wife and his daughter 
‘ew himself upon a chair, and could 
‘It is done!” His paleness and his 


ilmost beside 


of 





bewildered aspect terrified them; they asked him 
what he had done. “I have signed the pledge!” 
exclaimed he at length. Hannah and his wife threw 


themselves upon his neck. 


new delight 
We cannot indicate one tithe of the good things 
—of the rough sketches, humorous points, 
pleasing anecdotes, pretty stories, and personal 
experie nces of the authoress that abound in these 
volumes. We regret that the writer should have 
felt herself ob 
There are some woful bits of twaddle, 
should like to have excised; but 


They all wept—tears of a 





~d to publish her letters in ertenso. 
which we 
really 


the 





Srom Egupt, Eithiopa, and the Peninsula of Sinai. 


(ing and interesting 


Swedish lady writes on the whole so pleasantly, 
so good-naturedly, so lovingly, and ingenuously, 
that we cannot find it in our hearts to say a 
really cross word of her performance 

We wish we could speak with the smallest 
amount of approbation of Miss Sryetarr’s London 
Homes, which are no more like London homes 
than they are like wigwams on the Potomac. 


London homes are not represented by dens of | 


filth and wretchedness on the one hand, nor by 
palaces and comforts on the other. Miss Sinclair 
has attended Exeter Hall meetings with small 
benefit to her mental strength and artistie powers, 
if she cannot present us with better interiors 
than she has given us here. The “ Murder Hole” 
which we have seen before), the ‘“ Drowning 
Dragon,” the “ Priest and the Curate,” are 
many make-weights. The latter sketch is full 
of all uncharitableness. 





Boun’s “ Antiquarian Library” consists of a trans- 
lation, by the Misses Horner, of Dr. Lepsius’s Letters 


translation is carefully done, and numerous illustra- 
tive maps are introduced. Extracts from Dr. Lep- 
sius’s Chronology of the Egyptians, with reference to 
the exodus of the Israelites, are added, and the 
volume has, we are told, been revised by the author. 
Seasonable republications are shilling editions of 
J. H. SrocquE.er’s India, its History, Climate, Pro- 
ductions, and Field Sports ; W. H. MAxwe.v’s High- 
lands and Islands ( Wild Sports and Adventures); and 
Vicror HuGo's Rhine, to which is added a Guide for 
Tourists. Each is clothed in gay colours, and illus- 
trated with several woodcuts. 








FICTION. 

House. By Cuarres Dickens. With 
forty Illustrations by Haxsior K. Browne. 
London: 1853. 

Ix the preface affixed to the concluding double- 

number of this latest serial product of Mr. 

Dickens’s fertile pen, the author takes the public 

into his confidence in a somewhat unusual way, 

and intimates pretty broadly that Bleak House 
has been commercially more successful than any 
of its predecessors. This declaration might 
soothe the feelings of a hostile but good-natured 
critic, who, though disposed to speak his mind 
rather freely, would not wish to appear adverse to 


Ble ak 


} 


80 | 


The | 


} in 


mitted long before the hero appears upon the 
scene, and the play is little else than a slow and 
painful unrolling of the details of an old and 
forgotten crime. In Macbeth, on the contrary, 
although fate is hinted at as overpowering poor 
human volition, we do see palpably the struggle 
between destiny and free-will, the one theme of all 
tragedy; and we applaud the retribution, because 
we have seen man consciously succumbing to the 
temptations of the powers of darkness. From 
this point of view, the artistic interest excited 
by Lady Dedlock is much inferior to that aroused 
by Mrs. Dombey. Both are sinners; but in Mrs. 
Dombey’s case we are distinctly cognisant of the 
struggle and the fall, and its record thus acquires 
a tragic interest. But Lady Dedlock is haunted, 
like poor C£dipus, by the ghost of a youthful 
crime, and poetical justice would be satisfied 
with a much less severe punishment than hers, 
while a veil of needlessly-kind concealment is 
uselessly thrown over the final doom of the muc! 
more guilty Frenchwoman, who is intended, we 
presume, for an idealised portrait of Mrs. Man- 
ning. 

Neither has Bleak House enriched our minds 
and memories with any of those characters which 
Mr. Dickens’s former novels have taken al! 
men by quiet storm, and live on their lips and in 
their laughter. Mr. Jarndyce is but the crusty, 
kindly old gentleman of ordinary fiction, a little 


| more crotchetty than the average, and none th« 


more likeable on that account. Sir Leicester 
Dedlock is a stupider Mr. Dombey, though w« 
must confess that there is something touching 
in his final tenderness. Harold Skimpole is too 


| ill-natured for criticism, and his foil, Mr. Boy- 


thorne (in whom, they say, are to be recognised 
some traits of Mr. Walter Savage Landor) is, 
with his vociferation and ‘emphasis, simply tire- 
some, and Mr. Dickens did well to part company 
with him. Other minor characters, such as Mrs. 
Snagsby, Chadband, Mrs. Jellyby, Guppy, will 
not stand a comparison with the glorious Mrs. 
Nicklebys, the Stigginses, Mrs. Gamps, and Dick 
Swivellers, of former tales. Caddy Jellyby is 
well and naturally drawn, and Mr. Tulkinghorn, 


| with his stealthy and cold malignity, is admira- 


a genial and gifted writer, when the latter was on | 


the point of sinking in public estimation, and 
would prefer to bring forth his cautions and 
animadversions when such a writer was attaining 
the pinnacle of success. For our own part, we 
are bound to say, that if Bleak House has been 
more successful than its predecessors, it must, in 
our opinion, owe that superiority to some ex- 
trinsic rather than to any intrinsic claim to 
public favour; as a work of art, as an entertain- 
tale, as a collection of de- 
lineations of character, as a congeries of incidents, 
Bleak House seems to us decidedly inferior to 
David Copperfield, to Dombey and Son, nay, to 
Martin Chuzzlewit and to Nicholas Nickleby. 
the causes of this inferiority it is not our pro- 
vince to inquire. It may be that the claims on 
Mr. Dickens’s attention incessantly put forth by ¢ 


Into | 


weekly publication like [Zousehold Words, may have | 
interfered with the creative and descriptive efforts | 


ot the novelist. 
mistress, and hardly pardons in her followers 
loyalty to any other standard than her own. 
But, if so, 
Household Words has reacted on that of Bleak 
House, in making the name of the gifted novelist 
favourably known in circles in which he was 
formerly a stranger, and to whose regard he has 


no doubt the commercial success of 


The periodical press is a jealous | 


ble. But what shall we say to Inspector Bucket ? 
Surely that it is a perhaps well-meant but still a 
decided libel on those “ useful and active” men, 
the heads of the detective force. Whatever a de- 
tective may be in Mr. Dickens’s private room, 
and well warmed with generous. liquor, he is cer- 
tainly very different from the garrulous, fussy 
inspector of Bleak House, who is always acting a 
part, and shows that he is acting one. Krook is 
disgusting, and Miss Flyte is tiresome; but 
George—erect and stalwart George—is a pe 
picture ; why have encumbered him with such 
associates as his miserable dependant or that 
odious wretch Smallweed ? By way of foils, we 
presume, to himself and to the Bagnet family— 
an agreeable family group. 

The heroine, Miss Summerson, said also to be 
a sketch from real life, is a general favourite with 
the public; and we shall be held guilty of /eze- 
majesté against the feminine ideal if we confess 
that her perpetual amiability and sweetness and 
self-sacrifice rather palled upon us; and that we 
could not help thinking, when reé ading her most 
amiable confessions, with a semi-regretful feeling 
of that inexcusable little lady, Miss Becky Sharp, 
or of that wildly-demure one, Miss Jane Eyre, 
and others of her sisterhood. “Methinks,” as Ham- 
let says, “the lady doth protest too much,” and 


| there is a good deal of water in her milk of human 


now a new title, as the purveyor of useful know- | 


ledge in its most agreeable and acceptable garb. 
Mr. Dickens is not famous for his plots; but 
in the worst of those of former novels we have 
less to pardon and more to admire than in the 
case of Bleak House. The story of Lady Ded- 
lock, on which the plot mainly turns, is, tant soit 
peu, improbable, not to say re volting, and in its 
conception sins against one of the ‘first laws of 
novel-writing. It is a prime canon of fiction 


kindness. However, there is no fear that our fair 


| friends will grow too amiable; and, after the popu- 


larity of the ladies of the other kinds, an ideal 
woman like Miss Summerson may do good. 
With the Vaccination Extension Act, small-pox 
will probably disappear by degrees, but not for 
some time; and meanwhile, to the owners of 
beautiful faces whom that fell disease may ra- 
vage, Miss Summerson’s story will be an Evangel 
of patience, and they may be pardoned if they 


| come within many degrees of it in practice. But 


that all its main incidents should arise during | 


evolution; and in 
the moment the inci- 
reader sees, “as from a 
and half the interest is 
difference between the 


the course of its 
where this law is broken, 
dent is guessed, the 
tower, the end of all,” 
gone. What a mighty 


“motions aroused by the (Edipus Tyrannus of 


Sesiens les and the Macbeth of Shakspere. In the 
former , the crime to be expiated has been com- 


all cases | 


how about the ready consent to marry Mr. Jarn- 
dyce? Guilty or not guilty, say you, ladies ? 
These are mysterious points, on which a male 
critic must not pass judgment without an amica 
curie to help him, learned in the law of Cupid. 
We had forgotten Ada and Richard. The former 
is the characterless and altogether lovely young 
lady of novels, who sets on fire youths of te nderest 
years. Richard is Martin C huzzlewit over again, 
as unstable, as selfish, and without a certain 
vociferous heartiness of his predecessor’s. His 
death and fate add an additional shade to the 
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Bleak: House ? 








gloom in which, only once in a way we hope, Mr. and Read Library,” and will gain the series a reputa- ' casualties which mock alike at humanity and 
Dickens has sought to envelope the whole tale. | tion. We would hint to the publishers, how ever, — ; 
But what can we expect from such a title as | that good tales from across the Atlantic may be safely Love might survive the storms of want— 
It chills at once. “ »publis on — suc ch clip ping yor I cox th cages are infidel enough to think that its white 
In this practical age it is no demerit of the | Pc eset Cl, i = my yy Cay ite ager ving is soiled by the process ; bi it it cannot long 
pook that it has a practical tendency, and that, | * sg aap pee + oe Piagetian none the curse of di m. We trust, 


as the abuses of Doctors’ Commons were exposed | 


in David Copperfield, the quackeries of architects 
in Martin Chuzzlewit, and the horrors of cheap | 
poarding-schools in Nicholas Nickleby 
Bleak: House the iniquities of Chancery are ex- 
hibited with a quiet but a telling ieRieenatinds 
Mr. Dickens has good-humouredly alluded to the 
learned judge who took him to task for exagge- 
ration on this point, and has entered into expla- 
nations and justifications which he may rest as- 
sured the public do not require from him. Law 
reform was a reform well under way before Mr. 


so 


Dickens put pen to paper in the composition of 


his last novel; but it has far proceeded at a pace 
all the more rapid, and with a sympathy all the 
more general, since Bleak House held up to view, 
in a lively pictorial fashion, the deep misery oc- 
casioned for generations by the “ law’s delay.” 
Nor will there be much more heed paid to the 
complaint of another learned judge, that Mr. 
Dickens is too much given to detect “ a soul of 
good,” not in “ things evil,” but in persons of 
humble station and scanty means. ‘The world 
will never be too ready to associate ideas of 
virtue and good feeling with the huts where poor 
men lie, and will be apt rather to fall into the 
way of thinking which Jolmson ascribes to Pope 
when he says of the author of the “ Dunciad,” 
“he seems to be of an opinion not very uncom- 


mon in the world, that to want money is to 
want everything.” With a Dickens and a 


Thackeray at the head of our fictitious litera- 
ture, both this opinion and its converse are likely 
to be extinguished, so far as fiction can extin- 
guish them. Let thee go; they Sen e cumbered 
the earth long enough! 


The Alain Family is an affecting tale of a French 
family, in whose career much incident and much 
goodness and homely virtue are apparent. It is from 
the pen of a writer who should be better known in 
England, Alphonse Karr, and who will be well 
known if his works continue to be translated by so 
genial a writer as Roperrt Brover. Mr. Brough 
has rendered into elegant and natural language this 
attractive story, and Messrs. Ingram and Cooke have 
well illustrated it, and put into a cheap and pretty, 
though substi antial volume. Mr. Bohn’s *“‘ Standard 
Library,” > for September, presents us with a continua- 
tion of Mary Howirt’s translations of Frederika 
Bremer’s Works. The volume contains some of the 
clevér-Swede’s best stories—as “ A Diary;” “ The 
H Family ;” and several minor tales, and the 
unusually skilful and curious Love Correspondence 
between Axel and Anna, are also included.——Ingram 
and Cooke’s “ Universal Library” for the month, 
also consists of some of Frederika Bremer’s tales, 
among which are The Neighbours and the Twins. 
There are some illustrations, the price is very low, 
and the print good. Gertrude and Eulalie; or 











School-day Friendship, by Grorcina E. Huse 
(Routledge and Co.), inculeates the necessity for 


dutifulness, and shows how loving  schoolfellows 
become well ordered, men and women. It is neatly 
written and well got up.—Fitz-Alicyn, the First 
Lord Mayor: a Tale of the Drapers’ Company, by 
Mrs. E. M. Srewarr, is the tenth and last of Messrs. 

Ingram and Cooke’s “London C ity Tales.” Fitz- 


Ahoyn possesses the merit of imparting some informa- | 


tion respecting the first lord mayor, and of introducing 
more than one real personage ‘of history. We have 
in Fitz- Alwyn, for instance, Prince . John and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, besides many of the early 
governors of the Drapers’ Company, who ruled in days 
when the leaders of this rich corporation themselves 
waited on their more distinguished gue sts at luxurious 
feasts. me hapman’s Library for the People,’ ’ for 
September, consists of the singular story of Albert 
urer’s career, entitled The Artist's Murried Life. 

—The Old House by the River, by the author of | 
The Owl Creek Letters, is a story full of tritenesses, and 
teeming with didactical passages. The volume has 
been got up both cheaply and well by Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall. Christmas Evening Legends ; or, 

Old Neighbourhoods and New Settlements, by Mrs, 
Exma Nevirr Soutuworrtn, is a collection of 
trifling but not simple stories. They are imported 
from America, together with portraits of the autho- 
ress and her cottage, which form the frontispiece and 
vignette, and are rather startling in appearance. 
THe Rey. Cuarves B. Tayier, M.A., has 
and Messrs. Burton and Co. have published, a de 

lightful American story entitled I’ve been Thinking 

The story is by A. S. Rox (we presume a lady): and 
it depicts the moral and social reform produced in a 
large district in America by three well-e ducatec 1 
youths. The volume forms the first of the ‘ Run 














in | 


| a numerous class now publishing in the cheap libra- 
| ries, and which depend more upon notes of admira 
; tion, disjointed sentences, surprising incidents, than on 
polished language or sensible writing. A dan 





gerou 





oerg The Websters, by Epowarnp WuirrieLp(E.J. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand), is a short domestic story, 
told with some grace, and inculcating a wholesome 








moral. Waverley Novels, “ Library Edition” (A. 
and C. Black) The sevent — volume comprises 
St. Ronan’s Well. It is splendidly printed, and has 


two illustrations on steel. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Bridemaid, Count 
By Mary C. Hume. 
Tue literary world must 





Step hee n, 
London: ‘Gmeen 


be astonished to learn 


that plain, unimaginative, statistical Joseph 
Hume has a daughter who follows the cynis 
fatuus of fancy, and the impalpability of myth 
and metaphor. Such is, howeve or, the fact; and 


the proofs of it are sundry published poems, 
marked by great inequalities of merit. It is sin- 
gular that, in the construction verse, th 

daughter lacks what in politics the father 
nently possesses, namely, method, care, and ap- 
plication to those small details which help to make 
great triumphs. We are pained to observe how 
many fine thoughts and figures are in these poems 
made ungracious by inartistic expressions. Miss 
Hume, with a mind capable of giving poetic 
colour to common things, has yet been supremely 


of 


sO emi- 





indifferent to euphony ; but we will not here 
insist on a graver charge than that she has over- 
looked the poet’s art in the anxiety to utter 





rapidly and at once what was uppermost in the 
mind. 
| Poetry is articulated music; and the unob- 
structed issue of the articulation constitutes 
excellence. Every immortal poem has demanded 
and obtained ample mechanical skill and strict 
revision; therefore, for the future, let Miss Hume 
understand that the highest soul of song is not 
independent of mechanical contrivance. What if 
| the brain of Phidias or Michael Angelo could 
conceive exquisite and rapturous forms, yet that 
which can only appeal to us, the dead substance 
which looks instinet with life, owes its success to 
those simple tools, the mall 1 chisel. We 
regard the under notice only as a promise 
and an indication that Miss Hume has the poet's 


1 


an 


be 0k 


aspiration, and, we might add, inspiration. Her 
next work—that is, if she follow the bent of her 
mind, and seek, to quote her own words, 

In fancy’s realms for flowers, wherewith to wi 

rhe brow of truth, 
will be better for the objection we have taken to 
this. We have written “more in sorrow than in 
anger;” because we have seen how easily th 


ability to construct a poem may be marred by 

hurry or inattention. 

The Crook and the Sword, The Heir of Lorn, and 
other Poems. By Francis Ferent Gu. London: 
Theobald. 

Tue Crook and the Sword is an infelicitous title 


infelicitous because ambiguous. No 
one can divine the character or subject of the 
poem by this inapt appellation; and certainly 

is ill adapted to the simply domestic narrative of 


for a poem, 


the verse. We have here a tale, and a very in- 
structive and artless one it is, told by an old 
soldier who, before wielding a destructive weapon 


on the battle-field, shouldered the 
plement of a shepherd’s life—hence th« 

the Sword. It is an old story indeed, old almost 
as human nature; and its sad circumstances more 
familiar and frequent now than of old. But no 


peaceful im- 
the Crook and 


theme is too aged nor too well-known when the 
poet uses it as a means of inculcating virtue, 
temperance, love, and a repentance for wrongs 


inflicted. Such has been Mr. Fitzhugh’s aim, and 
he has not failed. The old soldier’s rhymed auto- 
biography, told in these pages, is one with which 
our almshouses and madhouses are acquainted, 
and of which the dark arches of Waterloo-bridg 
have their share of knowledge. The confiding girl 


transferred from her childhood’s home to a hus- 
band’s dwelling; first overwhelmed with large 
affection and minute attentions; then neglected 


‘to bide the pelting of 


et of those 


deserted, 
—is the miserable obj 


and finally 
pitiless storm,” 





buried under the superintendence « 








therefore, that Mr. Fitzhugh’s un 
with its excellent moral, 
who sin, or have a 

religion of love, and 


pretending tale, 
may be read by those 
tendency ainst the 

the sacredness of the do- 


to sin, a 





nestic hearth. The story ig marked more by 
smoothness than power, more by grace thai 
energy ; but it has high claims to pleasi and 








useful monition. 








The /Tei Lorn is wholly 
racter and construction. It is 
rous, more rugged and mor | th 
preceding tale. There is the wildness of super- 
stition about it, founded on Scotland’s early his- 
tory ; and its treatment generally inclines us to 
the opinion that Mr. Fitzhugh, with more free- 
dom and force of utterance, of which he is capable, 


rs, as the 
outstretches the 


may eclipse his former labou 
and broad-lea 


yet 


vigorous 
smooth 


ved oak 


graceful ash. 


POLITICS AND POLI [TICAL ECONOMY. 














In a letter addresed to the Stoweites of E und 
Scotland, ‘a Briton” gives us some truly Plain Speak- 
ing about American Slavery (Hope and Co.) The writer 
warns English and Scottish se atimes — ts and blind 
enthusiasts, that their agitation hi t influence 
the subject of slavery in the Unit 1 States, and 
political interference will be as powerl ss as it wi 
appear impertinent to our cousins. The author in 
troduces other questions, as the prol le »m of the possible 
independent continued existence and extension of the 
dark races of man—the des of turning 
the fashionable philanthropy of the day into 
some more useful channel, &e. The letter is distin- 
guished by shrewdness, originality, and boldness, and 
the writer has well thought out his subject. It is the 
cleverest and most practical politico-social phlet 
we have seen for a long time, and as appropriate as it 
is cl r 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Annals, Anecdotes, and Legends: A Chronicle 


of 








Life Assurance. By Joux FRANC! London: 

Longmans. 1853. 
A nEAt little volume, of some hundred and fifty 
pages perhaps—givil account of the earliest 
endeavours to eliminate tes doctrine of probabi- 
lities, unpretentiously atoning us upon the 
eradual dev lopment of a system which is aow 
complet iated through every corner of 
ersely summarising the most cele- 





ses that have arisen out of that system— 
very instructive to all, and 
n amusing to persons inte- 
this is not the of 
is has given us. On the contrary, 
30 much to his imagination, and 
sdulity with which 
‘cept everything 


lave been 
» been eve 
the facts; but 
. Fran 
he has trusted t 
too much to the indolent cr 
the multitude is accustomed to a 
they see written in a book; and therefore is it 
that, mingled with a little of what is true, and a 
great deal of what is possible, we find an immense 
preponderance of facts, which, if not absolutely 
impossible, are at least highly improbable. It 
certainly looks very like fiction when, in a book 
that professes to give an accurate history of a 
t striking cases 


particular branch of business, most 
authority, 


are quoted without the shadow of an 

and are in many neces without the agre 
proof afforded by names. in particular. 
we may cite in support of this, which, if it were 
verified, would be ang uestionably the most extra- 
ordinary case mentioned in the boc Kk. It is a 
case of fraud upon insurers, and is spoken of 
occurring “about 1730.” It would seem 


sort 





work Mr 





insta Ine 


One case, 


om the 


narration of Mr. Francis, that two individuals, 
apparently standing towards each other in the 
relation of father and daughter, took up their 
abode in St. Giles’s. The father insured his 
daughter's life with certain private assurers; for 
at this time all the business of assurance was 


carried on by private hands. Soon after this, the 
lady was apparently taken ill, seemed to die in the 
of a leech, and was to all appearance 
‘ of the se rchers, 
who then had to look into those matters; the 
underwriters paid the policies, and the inconsolable 
father disappeared. Some — had elapsed when, 


presence 











in the neighbourhood of Queen’s-square, then a 
fashionable locality, a de hing but somewhat 
ancient military-looking gentleman came to reside 
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with his young mistress; when, marvellous to re- 
late, after large insurances had been effected upon 
her life, she too was apparently taken ill, she too 
seemed to die attended by physicians, and she too 
was to all appearances buried; in this case also 
the underwriters paid, and the gallant captain 
suddenly disappeared. A few years later, a 
respectable-looking old gentleman suddenly ap- 
peared at Liverpool in the guise of a merchant; 
his business was flourishing, his house 
pitable, and the hopours of his table were done 
by a young lady whom he gave out to be his 
niece. Our readers will be surprised to hear that 
in this third instance the same comedy was played 
over—policies, physicians, coffin, and disappear- 
ance. 
Francis, “that the poverty-stricken gentleman 
of the suburbs, the gambling captain of Queen- 
square, and the merchant of Liverpool, were 
identical. That so successful a series of frauds 
was practised appears wonderful at the present 
day; but that the woman either possessed the 
power of simulating death, of which we read occa- 
sional cases in the remarkable records of various times, 
or that the physicians were deceived or bribed, is 
certain.” But Mr. Francis does not quote the 
slightest scrap of authority in support of this mar- 
vellous story, one single name upon which to hang 
a hypothesis. The only date we have is “ about 
1730.” To enumerate all the cases of this sort 
quoted, and which must be utterly useless to the 
inquiring student from the want of proper evi- 
dence to support them, would be a tedious, not to 
say useless, task. The real student will never 
condescend to Mr. Francis for his facts; and as 


for the general reader, this suspicion of fiction | 


will impart rather a zest than otherwise to the 
performance. 

As a collection of anecdotes upon the subject 
of life assurance, this book is sufficiently amusing. 
It is possible that a few hours’ gossip with the 
leading actuaries of the day, would put Mr. Francis 
in possession of the whole material; but if 
not very recondite, it is certainly pleasant read- 
ing. 
nate this book as a history, we think it very fair 
as a Joe Miller for the actuaries; that is to say, 
if those grave and learned gentlemen are capable 
of unbending jocularity—a fact which we very 
much doubt. The difficulties to be contended with 
before proper tables could be constructed ; the 
blunders made; how life assurance was originally 
nothing but a system of betting, in which one 


was hos- | 
| The blunder into which the Government was led 


—— 


of assurance, although not even on life, when en- | frequently worse than the disease. Year after 


“Tt need not be repeated,” adds Mr. | 


tered into without an insurable interest, were 
against the purport of the Act recently passed, 
and contrary to English notions of morality. 

The celebrated case of Godsoll the coachmaker, 
who insured the life of Mr. Pitt with the Pelican 
Office, for the amount of a debt due to him by 
that statesman, but which debt was paid off by 
the executors, and the policy held to be void for 
want of insurable interest, is worthy of notice. 


by Mr. Finlaison’s tables is not less interesting. 
By these tables a man of ninety, by paying 1001, 
might receive an annuity of 62/., which was right 
enough if calculated upon the average lives of men, 
but altogether absurd if applied to select lives. 


| The gentlemen of the Stock-Exchange were not 





Observe, therefore, that, though we abomi- | 


man betted against another upon the life of a | 
third individual (for the Act to restrain uninter- | 


ested persons from insuring the lives of others 
had not then passed, and men had the fearful 
power of becoming pecuniarily interested in the 
lives of any of their fellow creatures); all these 
matters, and much more, are told pleasantly and 
graphically enough. At one time every matter 
of public interest was eagerly seized upon as an 
object for this gambling species of insurance. 
The rebellion of 1745, the fate of the Pretender, 


the execution of Lord Lovat, the fate of Byng, | 


all furnished business for the insurers. 
London Chronicle, in 1698, gives the following 
list of matters to be speculated upon, copied from 
the walls of Lloyd’s Coffee-house :— 


Mr. Wilkes elected member for London, 
which was done from 5 to 50 guineas per cent. 

Mr. Wilkes being elected member for Middlesex, 
from 20 to 70 guineas per cent. 

Alderman Bond’s life for one year, 
per « enf. 

On Sir J. H. being turned out in one year, now 
doing at 2 i s per cent. i 


being 


now doing 


20 guine 
** On John Wilkes’s life for one year, now doing at 
5 per cent.—N.B. Warranted to remain in prison 
during that period. 
‘* On a declaration of war with France or 


Spain in 
one year, 5 guineas per cent. 


** But,” continues the some journal, “* when policies 


come to be opened on two of the 
losing their heads at 10s. 6d. per cei 
dissolution of the present parliament \ 
at 5 guineas per cent., which are now : 
and underwritten chiefly by Scotsmen, at the above 
coffee-house, it is surely high time to interfere.” 


first peers in Britain 
and on the 
hin one year 








} 


t 
insurance x of the Chevalier D’Eon, 
who promised to attend at a coffee-house in the 


was the s¢ 


City and settle the question to the satisfaction of 


the Stock-Exchange. immense crowd came 
to meet him, or her; w Chevalier declared 
that ‘“ he came to prove that he belonged to that 
sex whose dress he and chalienged anyone 
there to disprove his manhood with sword or with 
cudgel.” ‘These absurd insurances were put an 
end to by Lord Mansiicld’s decision, that a policy 


An 


hen the 


wore, 


The | 


| ance Company ; the facts are instructive. 


at 7 | 


slow to avail themselves of this blunder, and the 
Marquis of Hertford is said to have augmented 
his ill-spent wealth by operating upon these an- 
nuities. Search was made in the Highlands and 
all the healthier districts of the country for nona- 
genarians, upon whose lives annuities were forth- 
with purchased; and then so assiduously were the 
annuitants cared for in the way of comforts and 
physicians, that Mr. Goulburn had to suspend the 
issue of such annuities. 

The story of Thomas Griffith Wainwright, 
(alias James Weathercock) is given at full length. 

With reference to the broad principles of life 
assurance, Mr. Francis says little, and with what 
he does say we cannot coincide. Those who feel 
interested in the success of the really sound offices 
will look upon the following as an opinion of very 
doubtful morality :— 


That there are enough and to spare of companies 
none can doubt. That somearein a position from which 
their customers would justly shrink is probable; and 
that others would be found insolvent if strictly ex- 
amined, is to be feared. But, with all this, they are 
indisputably beneficial to the cause they represent, as 
they are spreading its knowledge and pressing its neces- 
sity, with the earnest spirit of men whose existence 
depends on the number of their proselytes. 

So that, in the opinion of Mr. Francis, it is not 
necessary for an office to be in a solvent position, 
provided only it spreads the knowledge of the 
sause it represents. Never mind about theroguery, 
never mind the men of straw who are upon the 
board, never mind the victims who are sacrificed ; 
if the affair be only properly circularised, if puffs 
and advertisements be thickly and judicously ap- 
plied, these little venial drawbacks should all be 
forgiven—for does not the office, Anglo-Bengalee 
though it be, spread the knowledge of the great 
principle of life assurance. 

The fact is, that life assurance, properly re- 
garded, is a very useful and a very beneficial sort 
of business. It is an excellent improvement of 
the famous “old stocking ” of our gran’ams. The 
stocking may have a hole in its toe, through which 
the guineas may leak ; but, generally speaking, it 
will be found to be all correct. One slight ad- 
vantage the stocking has which the insurance 
office does not invariably possess, which is, that 
when the money is there you can always get it 
out without the trouble of a law-suit. As we 
write this, a case reported in the paper of the day 
catches our eye— Foster v. The Mentor Life Assur- 
Foster 
is one of the principal officers of the Britannia 
Insurance Company, and he brings an action to 
recover 5000/, being the amount of a policy in 
the possession of the latter office, effected with 
the former upon the life of the late Count d'Orsay. 
Payment was resisted on the ground that, at the 
time the assurance was made, the Count was 
suffering from a disease of the spine, which ulti- 
mately caused his death; and thus, therefore, 


| instead of his being a favourable life for insurance, 


ially doing, | 


| Me motrs 
. a 7 . , ! 
Perhaps the most absurd of these subjects for 


he was, in point of fact, in a dying state. We 
reed hardly add that the verdict was for the 
plaintiff for the full amount. Comment upon 
such a case is needless; but 


would say, it spreads a knowledge of the system. 


of a 


7 
who eat may read. 


Stomach, written by himself, that all 
With Notes, critical and 
By a Minister of the Interior. 
London: Painter. 1853. 
Or all the members of the human frame, the 
stomach is, undoubtedly, most entitled to sym- 
pathy and compassion. No wonder that it often 
revolts against the treatment to which it is ex- 
posed, and breaks out into open rebellion. 
interests are never heeded till indigestion and 
dyspepsia compel investigation and inquiry, and 


é cplur atory. 


lead to the application of remedies which are | 





then, as Mr. Francis | 


year it is the recipient of ill-cooked and unwhole- 
some viands, streams of alcoholic fluids, and 
poisonous drugs furtively introduced into every 
article of human food. It is fit, therefore, that 
the stomach’s advocate should be allowed a 
patient hearing, in whatever guise he chooses to 
plead his client’s cause, or how fanciful soever 
the literary garb in which he has arrayed himself. 

We will not attempt to dissect this slight but 
well-meant brochure. It abounds in truisms with 
which everyone who bas studied the philosophy 
of the dinner-table will be disposed to agree; 
ex. gr., that conversation at the social meal assists 
digestion,—that exercise and cheerfulness of 
temper are the best cures for dyspepsia,—that all 
medicine is an abomination, unless absolutely 
required by the necessities of the system,—with 
other equally well-ascertained and incontroverti- 
ble facts. In making these remarks, we do not 
wish to disparage a work which hosts of people 
will read with interest; for the subject comes 
home to “men’s business and bosoms,” and no 
one will be tired of hearing (when a sensible 
person can be found to discourse thereon) of the 
means by which “the entire corporeal system ” 
can be kept in health and comfort; “so that when 
life is yielded up to its great Giver, memory may 
be eloquent of past blessings, and gratitude and 
love may help to gently release the spirit from 
the miracle of life.” 

One extract from the “ Memoirs” will suffice 
to show the character and style of the work. 
Such of our readers as are familiar with univer- 
sity life will admit the fidelity of the following 
sketch: 


’ 


THE UNIVERSITY BREAKFAST. 

My eollege career was ushered in by suppers de~ 
layed till the morning, and breakfasts till noon. Such 
breakfasts, too! Being used to a mug of tea, and a 
round of dear, simple bread and butter, conceive my 
consternation when a heterogeneous mass was driven 
into my luckless interior, including every known 
condiment, and every unknown compound under the 
sun. Devilled kidneys and moselle; cocoa and cura- 
¢oa; coffee and cognac; anchovy paste and pigeon 
pie; mushrooms, marmalade, and potted char; laver, 
caviar, patés de foies gras; dried fish, Catalonian 
hams, and Archangel deer tongues; all these, with 
many other minor delicacies too numerous to mention, 
very often constituted my first meal; and out of this 
melange I was expected to select the good from the 
bad, without grumbling at the additional labour. 
My friend and relative, Mr. Head, too, had his tasks 
to perform; and never did two cab-horses on a 
(people’s) holiday work harder than we did; but at 
length, just as he passed his “little go,” I broke com- 
pletely down, and from sheer incapacity was not to 
be removed by whip or spur. Jn vain they tried all 
sorts of drams and stimulants; I had become so used 
to them, their effects had ceased. In vain little round 
pellets of mercury were sent to try their effect. The 
god himself might have shaken his caduceus in my 
face with no result. In fact, I could not, would not, 
stir; and it was only after a long course of almost 
starvation that I consented to resume my duties, and 
then only by slow degrees. 








’ 


CApraIn WARNER, of “long range” notoriety, has 
issued a pamphlet recapitulating some of the facts 
brought out in the discussion of the merits of his inven- 
tion, and detailing how and by whom he has been 
slighted and despised. We have carefully examined his 
story, and honestly believe he has made out a strong 
case for prompt and fair inquiry. Why is it denied ? 
We are unwilling to accept the Captain’s reply. Yet 
these Facts and Documents relating to the National 
Defences, which he now addresses to the people for 
their consideration, almost destroy our faith in the 
impartiality and good sense of the Ordnaice and the 
Admiralty. Captain Warner makes a fair offer. By 
way of proving the efficacy of his invention, he will 
undertake from an ordinary merchantman to destroy 
ten sail of the line, and he would successfully defy 
them to harm him or his craft if they attempt to give 
chase. Either Captain Warner is a huge charlatan 
or a very ill-used man. If the former, he has lost 
twenty-three years of labour, a moderate fortune, and 
his good name, to gain nothing but abuse, and neglect, 
and derision. Any way, he is unfortunate; and we 
can but ask fairer play, and wish for him better suc- 
cess, henceforth.—Bacon’s Essays and Locke on the 
Reasonablencss of Christianity are contained in oné 
shilling part of the ‘“ Universal Library.” There are 
also numerous illustrations and a short memoir of 


| Locke,—a marvel of cheapness. 


Its | 


ee ae 





— 
PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 

The London Quarterly Review (No. I. Partridge and 

Oakey) is another offspring of a race now so rapidly 


dying out—but not a degenerate offspring. It has a 
purpose—that of reflecting the philosophy, the prin- 
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ciples, and the progress of Wesleyan Methodism. 
the number before us we find much careful, but little 
eloquent writing—much laborious working up of sub- 
jects, but little of the earnest outpourings of strong 
conviction. The tone is discreet, and the whole per- 
formance gentlemanly. 
to rescue it from the hands of wranglers and i igno- 
ramuses; and in the London Quarterly such a one is 
promised. The number contains ten articles. ‘ Chris- 
tian Populations of the Turkish Empire” collects a 
numerous body of facts on this important subject— 


asserts that Mahometanism is opposed to progress in | 


the East, and that Christian institutions have not 


been and cannot be safely established in the Ottoman | 


Empire. Russian efforts, dming the past two cen- 
turies, are traced, and the writer doubts not that the 
empire of Turkey must ere long die. 
have Russia as its ruler, for this would be to exchange 
a bad master with a weak arm for a somewhat better 
master with an iron arm. ‘ Wesley and his Critics” 
is an examination of the chief of the works which have 
been written about Wesley—a reply to those disap- 
proving, and a laudation of the approvers. The 


remainder of the papers are ‘“‘ Forbes’s Memorandums | 


in Ireland,” “Cryptogamic Vegetation,” ‘“ Modern 
and Medieval Hygiene,” “ Secularism, its Logic and 
Appeals” (a lecture for Holyoake and his followers) 
“ Public Education,” “* Ultramontism,” ‘‘ India under 






the English,” and “ Spirit Rappings and Table- 
Movings,” which are denounced as a monstrous 


delusion. 
Blackwood, unlike a sensible Scotchman, has in this 
holiday -time commenced a cry of ‘* Nationality” —an 


appeal to England for “justice,” more money, more | 
grants. Unlike a sensible Scotchman, too, it uses 


baseless arguments to prove that England treats 
Scotland unfairly. For instance, it says that the 
Scottish metropolis is compelled to maintain its own 


police, while the police of London and Dublin are | 


paid out ef the Imperial revenue. Now, if the 
grumbler in Blackwood does not know this to be 
incorrect, we are sure the proprietor does; his police 
peers, delivered with half-yearly regularity at 
-aternoster-row, will have taught him the truth, 7. e., 
that the Cockneys pay a very heavy police rate. But 
Blackwood’s whole complaint of the maltreatment of 
Scotland since the Union is an absurdity. At all 
events, Scotchmen form a majority in the present 
ministry (a proof how much Scotchmen are slighted), 
and are, therefore, in the best of all positions to ensure 
justice to fatherland. The other articles are—an 
entertaining account of a very sensible book on Lon- 
don by a German, who had taken the pains properly 
to understand this huge metropolis; ‘‘ Coral Rings ; ” 
“The Extent and the Causes of our Prosperity ;” 
“ New Readings in Shakspeare” (tiresome in treat- 
ment as of subject) ; and some tales. 

The Illustrated London Magazine is the third num- 
ber of a new periodical of much pretension. Mr. 








FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Wuat is really the condition of 
present hour ? Is it in a state 
incurable decline, 
mieux sauter,” 
its old military 
commercial and agricultural ? 


at the 
of confirmed and 


Turkey 


or merely “reculant 


and on the point of redeveloping 


pour 


strength and internal resources, 
Has it 
of success in the event of a collision with the 
Russian Bear, 
varying nationalities and religions which it e 
be fu 


These are questions interesting not only to the 


a chance 
tains 
sed into a harmonious and powerful unity ? 


closet-student of man and his institutions, or to 
the philosophic traveller, or the calculating 


statesman, but to the whole Europe, whos« 
peace and quietness depend upon the answer 
which Destiny will give them ; for, in the event 


of a war of any continuance between Turkey and 


Russia, who can say that there will not ensue a 


general conflagration, and a repetition of the in- 
cidents of ’48 on a still more 
In England, 
question is treated, 


alarming and tre- 


mendous scale ? the condition-of- 
Turkey 


from the point of view of determined partisan- 


like every other, 
ship; this observer seeing in Turkey nothing that 
is not good—that one nothing that is not bad; 
and, amid the conflict of exaggerative assertions 
and declamations, truth, as usual, goes to the 
wall! Opportunely at this moment, therefore, 
appears a second edition of M. Ubicini’s lucid 


Tn | 


Methodism needed an organ | 


He would not | 


and can the chaotic elements of 


Richard Brinsley Knowles 
tents. The work is also well illustrated, and forms an 
attractive and cheap edition to our periodical literature. 
Among the papers in the pa number are * A 
Torch Hunt in Tennessee,’ -a-bathing and the 
Sea-side” ‘Rice Culture in the United States” 

“ Steam to Australia;” “ A Fisherman’s Sketches in 
Norway and Sweden ae *‘ Montenegro ;” *“* Table 

moving,” and a host of other sketche s, tales, 
descriptive articles. 


itself. An 
in Syria and the 


interesting account of recent discoveries 
Holy Land is given. The remainder 


| of the contents we can only catalogue thus :—‘‘ Recent 
Poems ;” “ The Flowers of the Affec tions <M Fence 
trial Education;” “Irish Rivers;” ‘ Geology ;” 
“ Dr. O’Sulivan’s Remains.” This is worse, ra & 


by-the-by, more national than Blackwood’s nationality 
| cry. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine is great on the Byzantine 
Ceesars; and the State-papers of Henry the Eighth, 
and the Grenville Correspondence, occupy a fair 
share of the number. Besides “ Wanderings of an 
| Antiquary,” in chapter thirteen of which an interest- 

ing Roman villa at Bognor is revealed, there is other 
matter of much value for the antiquary. 


, : | 
is editor, and he has got | 
together a varied, useful, and entertaining list of con- 


and | 


The Dublin University Magazine is dull as the season | 


| thirty-fifth part, and to the subject “ 


The Eclectic Review is less sedate than we remember | 


to have seen it. Its topics are ‘The Philosophy of 


Help” (apropos of M: ayhew’ s little book on the 
| Greatest Plague of Life); ‘*‘ The American Poets ” (an 
excellent article); “'T’ A s Life of Haydon;” and | 


“ Merivale’s Fall of the Roman Republic.” And then 
for its more serious readers are “‘ The French Pulpit— 
Fléchier ;” “ Felice’s History of the 
France ;” and “ Vaughan’s Monograph on Wycliffe.” 
An excellent number. 

Hogg’s Instructor has a paper on D'Israeli, which 
tries to establish a most difficult argument—that the 
persecutor of Peel really has a faith and a guiding 
principle. It is Judaism—a desire and determination 
to see his struggling brethren free. The instance is 
; an unhappy one for the writer's credit. D’Israeli has 

long ago abandoned the cause of the Israelites, and 
| in the most open manner. ‘“ Love in Idleness ” 

gresses, but gains rather in heaviness than in interest. 

There is a noteworthy paper on Milton, and some 

dozen other contributions follow. 

The National Miscellany has an account 0 
Cid;” “A few Words on Legendary Art;” “A few 
Notes from the Nile;” “The Foundling Hospital of 
Paris;” ‘“ The Public Character ;” and “other equally 
unattractive articles, 

The Church of Scotland Magazine and Review, 
the advocate of the northern Evangelists, is active 
and talented. The present number contains a careful 


f “The 


as 


and elaborate account of the position and attitude of 


“ Tractarianism in Scotland,” and articles on ‘ Train- 
ing Systems,” ‘“* The Irreligion and Vice of our Great 


EIGN 


instructive, and, above all, candid and impartial 
Letters on Turkey ‘Lettres sur la Turquie”), 
originally written to the Moniteur from the region 
which it handles, and in which the author re- 
sided for several years, with every facility for 
research and observation. Welcome indeed, i 

the controversy now raging, is a contribution 
like this, full of facts and figures, giving with the 
utmost distinctness, and yet in the briefest com- 
pass, an account of the political, social, com- 
mercial, religious, and literary organisations of 
Turkey, much completer, probably, than any we 
possess of any other European country. Turkey 
is generally considered ¢ ade spotism in the strictest 
sense of the word; but, in M. Ubicini’s description 
the 





of it, the essentially democratic nature of 

Turkish constitution (for there is — and one 
as well defined as that of England itself 
comes out with great Pr ico, All true 
believers are equal, and the Sultan is but a poll- 
tical expedient for Nor does his 
power extend beyond that which an oriental com- 
mander-in-chief exercises over his officers and 
his soldiery. He can decapitate grand viziers, 
strangle members of his own family, dispossess 
pashas, and confiscate their property ; but he 
cannot, of his own motion, touch a hair of the 
head or a farthing of the money belonging to the 





meanest of his subjects not in the official employ- 
ment of the state. The consequence is, that the 
functionaries and officials who swarm in Turkey, 
as in other eastern countries, are looked on 
with the utmost contempt, as, with all their 
privileges and emoluments, a pack of self- 
constituted slaves. Of the T moral 
character of the Turks, their probity and veracity 


Protestants of | 


pro- | 


of years—when the best tal 






Cities,” ‘‘ Chronicle of Missions,” and several other 
very im sting subjects. 

The Scottish Magazine and 
besides some original papers, has a large 
the Church News of Scotland. 

The Scottish Educational and Lite rery Journal con- 
tinues its clever essays for schoolmasters, and its still 
more clever ‘* Literary Letters from London,” for ge- 
neral readers. 

The Portrait Gallery, part XXI. contains portraits 
of Sir W. Jones, Bentham, Jenner, Charles James 
Fox, Goethe, Laplace, and Flaxman. 

The Poultry Book for September is learned and 
practical, as usual, on domestic birds ; and the co- 
loured illustrations are alike good and novel. 

The Home Companion has vastly improved in the 
hands of its new publishers; but even now too much 
prominence is given to exciting fictions, as for instance, 
Mr. Ainsworth’s Star Chamber. 

The Cycopledia of Useful 


Revie ww, 
collection of 


Churchman’s 


has reached its 
Steam.” 

The Cyclopedia Bibliographia progresses rapidly, 
having reached the letter “* M.’ 

Diogenes has not yet forgotten the cab strike, and is 
funny on the naval review 

The following minor monthlies have also reached 
us °‘— 

Willis’s Price Current of * Literature. 

The Educational Expositor. 

The Family Treasury. 

Home Thoughts. 

The True Briton. 

The Charm. 


Arts 


The Art Journal for September presents us with 
George Jones’s ‘ Utrecht,” and Stothard’s “A 


Mythological Battle,” from the Vernon Gallery, and 
a fine engraving also of MacDowell’s group of * Vir- 


ginius.” Jane Hay’s “ Illustrated Almanac of the 
Month” is simple, but hardly effective. ‘‘ The Great 
Masters of Art,” and ‘“* An Artist’s Ramble from 


Antwerp toRome,” are continued with good effect ; 
and the contents of the number are otherwise varied 
and entertaining. 

Putnam's Monthly Magazine of American Literature is 
understood to number among its contributors the best 
of the American authors; but every paper is strictly 
anonymous, that the parentage can only be 
guessed from the style. We doubt the policy of this ; 
for a man who has achieved a fame will be more 
likely to write with care when he is responsible for 
what he writes, than when he shields himself under 
the anonymous. But this American magazine can 
afford to rest on its own merits. Its prose and poetry 
are much above the general standard of magazine 
writing, and the subjects so well handled are very 
various. ‘ Curiosities of Puritan History” is really 
what it is termed. The Crystal Palace, of course, 
occupies a conspicuous place. 


so 


LITERATURE. 


very different from the trickery and mendacity 
of the Greeks), M. Ubicini speaks with the 
highest respect, and points to the all but com- 
plete absence of the crime of theft in the popu- 
lous capital of Contantinople, as an irrefragable 
confirmation of his view. Polygamy, the great 
social evil of Mahommedanism, is visibly abating 
in Turkey. Slavery, another and a great evil, is 
profoundly mitigated and humanely modified by 
unwritten law and custom, so as to be infinitely 
less severe than the system in the southern states 
America ; and wise Americans might study 
with profit the arrangements which in Turkey 
provide for the partial freedom of some classes of 
m wes, and the possibility of man umission for all. 
. Ubicini, however, is not blind to the obvious 
ry fects of the Turkish organisation. Justice 
may be administered with a swiftness and sim- 
plicity unknown in the rest of Europe; but pashas 
are often tyrannical and predatory, despite all 
the rescripts and lectures of the Divan. Financial 
corruption, and consequently financial deficiency, 
extensively prevails. The want of internal com- 
munications checks the progress of agriculture 











and commerce. Yet, on the whole, as con- 
trasted with its immediate past, he looks 
hopefully to the immediate future of Tur- 
key. When Sultan Mahmoud died in 1839, 
with his great reforming experiments un finished, 
and but very slightly successful, leaving a young 
man of cighteen heir to the throne, a throne 
menaced by the Egyptian insurrection, the pro- 
spects of Turkey looked much more gloomy than 
they do now, when those reforms have been 
steadily and successfully carried out for a series 


nt of the empire has 


i 
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been employed in improving the administration 
of justice, and in forwarding the progress of 
education—and when, last not least, the organis - 
ing skill of the French has been successfully 


employed in disciplining and ordering the large | 


armed forces of the empire. A description of 
the libraries of Constantinople has already been 
quoted in another part of the present journal, 


! 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


and by an esteemed contributor, from the work | 


of M. Ubicini, in which, too, will be found an 


elaborate and interesting account of the origin | 


and progress of the Turkish newspaper press. 
While Manchester has only four newspapers, 
Constantinople has thirteen: two in Turkish; 


| Armatoles and Klephts (‘Agvarwi.o 


. . . ! 
and a Neo-hellenic speech which time and culture | 


have not yet ripened into perfect shape. It was 
to hasten this desirable consummation that in 
1851 a Greek merchant, bearing the well-known 
name of Ralli, founded an annual prize for poetry, 
the competition to be open to all comers; and 
Zalacostus, the victor in two successive years (on 
the first occasion King Otho, with his own royal 


self with the cultivation of art and science, and, 
having had his attention turned to chromatics, he 
became a convert to the doctrines laid down 
in Goethe’s Furben-lehre. This was enough to 
secure the friendship and correspondence of the 
ancient poet, who tought much less of his Faust 


| and Meister than of his theory of colours ; saying 


hands, laurel-crowning the poetic “ champion of ” | 


which bore 
honours of 1852,—with the title of 


Greece) has just published that 
away the 
nai Krtarras). 


| The author is one of the soldiers of the war of 


four in French; four in Italian; one in Greek; | 
| cultivating simultaneously arithmetic and poetry. | 
| The subject is bloody and Neo-hellenic enough; 
} ad " 


one in Armenian; one in Bulgarian; and one 
in Russian. Of course, the Constantinopolitan 
press does not enjoy that perfect freedom 
which, 
realms, is allowed to that of Britain; but 
it is probably quite as free as that of Paris, 


under the happy constitution of these | 


and has done eminent service by supporting, | 


sometimes with considerable risk to itself, the 


series of innovating and progressive reforms with | 


Government of 
the 


which the 
honourably continued 
Sultan Mahmoud. 


Abd-ul-Mejid has 
noble exertions of 


| put in a claim for it. 


The Royal Library of St. Petersburgh has | 


lately published its annnal report for the past 
year; and the authorities of our British Museum 
might take a lesson from the industry and judg- 
ment displayed by the Hyperborean librarians of 
the metropolis of Russia. The catalogue of the St. 
Petersburgh Library goes forward at a pace 
which shames the tardy progress of that of the 
Museum; while every book is entered three 
times, in an alphabetical catalogue, in a classified 
catalogue, and again in a catalogue which corres- 
ponds to the arrangements of the works upon 
the shelves. From the list given of accessions, 


independence, and has long been employed in the 
financial department of the Greek War-office,— 


the Armatoles being the name for the Greeks 
who, under the Turkish sway, performed the 
police of the roads; while the Klephts, as 
everybody knows, were the rebels who, in and 
from their mountain-refuges, waged a guerilla- 
war with their foreign oppressors. Chloros, 
an <Armatole of Janina, has given his 
daughter Despos in marriage to the handsome 
Centros, and not to his servant Photos, who had 
Photos, in disgust, turns 
Klepht, and in the course of that life falls in 
with and captures Centros, the husband, and 
Lamprinus, the brother, of his charmer and his 
scorner. Not content with such a capture, the 
vindictive Photos gets up a plot which shall lead 


| Lamprinus to fall by the hand of his own father. 
| The latter is tricked into a belief that at midnight 


of a certain day, Photos will come alone to a 


| certain chapel to present a candle to the Virgin. | 


it would appear that the St. Petersburgh librarians | 


do not, as do those of the Museum, subordinate 
the literature of their own country to that of 
every other, but lay stress on their acquisition of 
ancient Russian MSS. and works. In a different 
department of things, Tegoborski, the well-known 
Russian publicist, has brought out at Paris a 
third volume of his heavy but most instructive, 
and indeed unique Studies on the Productive 
Powers of Russia (“Etudes sur les Forces Pro- 
ductives de la Russie”)—a book of which we 


may hereafter give some account to our readers. | 


Tegoborski is a Russian and a Russian official, 
and may be well excused if he vaunt the capabi- 
lities of his colossal fatherland. But why should 


M. Zando, who is neither a Russian nor a Russian | 


official, expose himself to ridicule by such an 
exaggerative panegyric as is his Russia in 1850 
(“La Russie en 1850”), in which he goes the 
length of praising up its scenery, and above 
all, its climate, the finest in the world, 
laughing to scorn the popular delusion that it 
ever snows in the dominions of the Czar! 
Laudatory, but more excusably so, of Russian 
men and things, is the Your in Daghestan 


as 


(** Poutiechestvié po Daghestanou ”) of the Rus- | 


sian Berezin, with its notices of the ancient 


| them is commonplace. 


Tartar populations west of the Caspian (with | 


their intermingled Jews, supposed to have origi- 
nally settled there during the Babylonian 
captivity), and its disquisitions on the Russian 
war in the Caucasus. Berezin talks largely of 
the bravery of the Russian soldiers, and the 
patriotic gaiety with which they advance upon 
the foe, while the Circassians, he insinuates, owe 
a good deal of their valour to the inspirations of 
a Dutch courage strictly forbidden by the pre- 
cepts of the Koran. Yet on the whole he is fair 
to the Circassians, and paints glowingly the mar- 
vellous agility of their mountainous leaps, as well 
as the noble appearance and way of life of that 
Caucasian Abd-el-Kader, the celebrated Schamyl. 
A lively letter from Athens, in a recent number 
of the Moniteur, gives an interesting account of 
the life of the Athenian students who will one 
day, according to some enthusiastic speculators, 
be conducting Parliamentary discussions under a 
constitutional-imperial government at Constanti- 
nople. The life of the Athenian student seems 
very much to resemble that in the Quartier Latin 
at Paris; the same poverty, the same gaiety, 
perhaps a little more study; and certainly quite 
as great an exhibition of what our Scotch friends 
sardonically call “the gift of the 
Thucydidean “possession for ever” 
members of the Hellenic race. 
culties of the modern Greek literati is 
transition state in which their fine language finds 


gab,”—a 


Thither repairs the father with his daughter, 
dreaming of revenge (for there is a rumour 
abroad that Centros has been murdered), and with 
men and fire-arms. A figure approaches ; they 
fire a volley at him; but he escapes and turns 
out to be Lamprinus, whose approach to the 
chapel had been calculated by the artful Photos. 
Centros, too, escapes; and the whole closes with 
a grand fight between him and his, and Photos 
and his, in a mountain-defile, in which the 
amorous ex-domestic and his fellow-Klephts are, 
every man of them, knocked on the head. 

Our Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, Ivry, 
and the Armada, have just appeared at Leipzig in 
a very tolerable German translation; and the 
German critics are pleased to find that, like 


Voltaire and Schiller, our celebrated country- | 


man is both a poet and a historian. Of two new 
contributions to that ever-widening region of 
German prirt, Goethe-literature, one is a rather 
impudent piece, in which Goethe himself is made 
to figure—Herr C. Arthur Miiller’s Goethe- Tasso: 
a Dramatic Poem, in one Act (* G.T. Dramatisches 
Gedicht,” &c.) The partly unscrupulous and partly 
ignorant author has made Goethe’s Vusso arise 
out of a supposed passionate and unreturned 
attachment of the great German for Duchess 
Louisa of Weimar, and has inwoven with 
this fiction sentiments and adventures as false 
and anachronistic as the language which conveys 
The Germans pass for 
being a modest and veracious people; but in 
literature they certainly sometimes do very 
impudent things! The other contribution is 
authentic, and in its way interesting :—Cor- 
respondence between Goethe and State-Councillor 
Schulz, 
Duntzer (“ Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe,” &¢.)— 
the same Duntzer who is already favourably 
known in connection with more than one enter- 
prise in the domain of Goethe-literature. The 
editor’s introduction is a biographical sketch of 
Schulz himself, who appears to have been a rather 
interesting person, and the type of an obdurate 
class, which, to judge from the lucubrations of 
some Berlin journalists, is still far from extinct 
in Germany. A West-Prussian, and born in 
1781, carefully educated in literature and art, and 


entering the official service of Prussia, Schulz 


of all the! 
One of the diffi- | 
the | 


combined with great warmth of domestic and 
personal affection a sort of sullen and immoveably 
stern attachment to standing in the ancient ways, 
which no expostulation or consideration of any 
kind could modify. Rising in the service of his 
country to fiil the responsible post of Regierungs- 
Commissir to the new University of Berlin, 
founded on the principles of Stein and his school, 
and with the co-operation of NRaumer and 
Schleiermacher, Schulz would hear of no deflec- 
tion from the principles of Absolutism, and, sup- 
ported for a little by the Berlin tories of the old 
school, they deserted him when he fell. Retiring 


with an Introduction by the Editor, LH. | 


once: * Luther fell heir to the errors of Popery ; 
Napoleon to the first French Revolution; and 
I—to the Newtonian theory of optics !” 
Neither Schulz nor Goethe were mathematicians, 
and both preferred the intuitional-objective mode 
of dealing with science to the mathematical. 
And so the two worthies kept writing to each 
other about their chromatics ; Schulz occasionally 
letting out a burst of Toryism, and Goethe so 
responding as—to encourage him in his devotion 
to the Furben-lehre ! 

Adolph Stahr, who, though a German, is a 
lively and amusing writer, lately addressed a 
warm expostulation to George Sand, on the un- 
naturalness and other sinfulness of the charac- 
ters and incidents in her pretty recent novel of 
Mont Revéche. What will he say to her newest 
one, Les Maitres Sonneurs ?—in which figure the 
muleteers, woodcutters, and peasants of Berry 
and the Bourbonnais, and the hero of which is 
an extraordinary rustic, whose “agricultural 
mind” is inspired by the idea of music: tenui 
meditatur avend ! not without a heroine of humble 
life, to encourage and sympathise with his melo- 
dious efforts. The great Alexandre Dumas finds 
himself not sufficiently busy, and, not to sink 
into entire idleness, has begun a grand historical 
drama to fill up the vacant moments which the 
simultaneous composition of some dozen novels 
and his hundred-volumed memoirs leave on his 
active hands. The great Doctor Veron, once of the 
Constitutionnel, threatens him with a rivalry in the 
memoir-way ; and his autobiography is waited for 
by eager Paris, still agape for more private anec- 
dotes of Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon, of 
Hugo, Balzac, and the rest of that fraternity ! 

Guizot has brought out a new and complete 
work, exclusively elucidative of that medieval 
scholastic life-tragedy, the story of Abelard 
and Heloise; and a Yankee, “Mr. Wight, 
the translator of Cousin’s JJistory of Philo- 
sophy, and the editor of the American edition 
of Sir William Hamilton’s works, has turned 
aside from his severer metaphysical studies, to 
present to English readers, in a complete con- 
nected form, the touching Romance of Abelard 
and Heloise,” says Norton’s (New York) Literary 
Gazette. M.de Lomenie, in the Revue des deux 
Mondes, is resuming his most amusing papers on 
Beaumarchais, founded on unpublished family 
decuments, and is fairly in the midst of the inde- 
fatigable Frenchman’s dealings with the American 
insurgent colonists—dealings on the largest scale, 
which are now completely illuminated. Instead 
of for ever bringing out dull documents about 
their own dull obscurities of that era, the 
Americans should get up some sketch of Beau- 
marchais’ intromissions with them and_ their 
officers. Perhaps they do not like to acknowledge 
the potency of the aid, in money and arms, which 
they received, then most gratefully, from France? 
Or perhaps they are ashamed of their treatment 
of poor Beaumarchais, whose just claims they 
then and ever afterwards “repudiated,” beginning 
that bad course at the earliest epoch of their his- 
toryasanation? At last there come tidings of 
at least one new and original contribution to the 
contemporary literature of the States—Calmstorm 
the Reformer, a Dramatic Comment ; a piece deci- 
dedly original, if not in form, at least in matter. 
Calmstorm is a reformer of the largest and purest 
kind—a sworn foe to all scheming politicians, 
stump-orators, and professional agitators. His 
noble mind is awfully tried by the spectacle of 
the various knaves who swarm in modern society, 
and select specimens of whom are presented to 
the audience, or rather to the reader, for Ca/m- 
storm has not yet been put upon the stage. About 
and to these worthies he speaks his mind pretty 
freely, even condescending to publicly advise a 
newspaper reporter on the propriety of giving a 
correct report of any noble sentiments that may be 
uttered in his presence. At last, so unpopular 


' does he grow, he is fairly mobbed in a public 


square; but before he can be tarred and feathered, 
he dies suddenly of heartbreak, coram populo. 
Nor should a literary journalist omit to mention 
that among the characters introduced is one 
Slimely, a wicked newspaper editor--the first 
(but probably not the last) appearance of that 
type of manin the dignified, or would-be-dignified, 


itself,—hovering as it does between ancient forms, | into private life and to Wetzlar, he amused him- | poetry of nineteenth-century Anglo-Saxondom ! 
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POLAND. 


Marja Przez. ANTONEGO MALCZEWSKEGO. 

(*Maria. By Antonro Matczesxi.”) Leipsic. 
Tus literary progress of a people who have played 
and are still destined to play an important part 
in the transactions of Europe, is a subject in- 
teresting in itself, and never more so than at the 
present time, when the character, the capabilities, 


and probable future of the widely-spreading race | 
to which they belong are pressed by force of 


events upon the most serious attention of the 
statesman and philosopher. <A language uncon- 
genial and little known to us, seals up this study 
to the English reader. 

Our limits prevent us from penetrating far into 
a wide and most attractive field of inquiry ; but 
it is singular that an unprecedented development 
of the genius of the people of Poland dates almost 
from the time of their servitude. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the slumber 
into which the Polish mind had been plunged by 
the influence of the Jesuits over the system of 
education, began to dissipate and yield before the 
renewed spirit of intellectual activity. Lite- 
rary ardour was at first exhausted upon the 
French models of the seventeenth century, and 
the so-called French philosophy of the eighteenth ; 
with one exception, the poetical type had received 
no impress of nationality. The evil was, perhaps, 


an inevitable one, belonging to the state of tran- | 


sition through which was passing a power un- 
tried and growing by imitation. The French 
idea reigned in Polish literature till between the 
years 1820 and 1825. Brodzinski, an author 
since dead, was one of the first founders of a 
national poetry. Mickiewicz appeared at the 
same moment, and was enthusiastically welcomed 
by the rising generation. Nor was their judg- 
ment defective, for the favourite poet of Poland 
has attained to European celebrity. J. B. Os- 
trowski, aman of distinguished talent and noble 


character, who has published works both in France | 


and England—among thema JL/istory of Poland, 


and a small but remarkable production upon the | 


state of the Russian empire, which proved a 
text-book to others—greatly contributed by his 
earlier writings to give impulse to the national 
movement. 

At this period two schools were formed—the 
Classics, who adhered to Virgiland the French Mo- 
dels ; and the Romantic, who, indeed, could scarcely 
be called a school; but under that name were 
enrolled the advocates for a new creation—a true 
and unfettered national literature. 
was a great one, and led by natural consequence 
to the principle of national independence, while 
the arguments of its partisans became, in effect, 
appeals to the Revolution. Lamartine and Victor 
Hugo displaced their classic predecessors, and 
the English superseded the French taste. Shak- 
spere was not much read in Poland ; but the ad- 
mirers of Lord Byron were sufficiently numerous 
to form a separate school. 

Thus the creation of national poetry preceded 
the revolution, and the catastrophe of 1831 only 
accelerated and extended the movement. Pre- 
vious to 1830, the impulse was confined to the 
kingdom of Poland; afterwards the flame spread 
over all ancient Poland, notwithstanding the 
restrictions vainly imposed by the Muscovites 
and Germans in order to check the manifestation 
and efforts of the national spirit. As usual, the 
result of this persecution was to concentrate the 
strength of the opposing thought, and force to its 
development a more passionate energy. After 
1830, a very numerous collection was made of 
popular traditional songs, according to a theory 
that the purest expression of the national senti- 
ment should be sought amongst the peasants—a 
notion containing truth and error. The songs do 
not possess all the merit claimed for them; but 
their publication threw light upon the national 
character and the national sentiment. The works 
of the best Polish authors connected in this effort 
of intellectual regeneration, merit attention be- 
yond the limits of their own country. Our present 
notice refers to a late edition of a poem by one 
of the earliest leaders in the battle for an inde- 
pendent national literature. 

Antonio Malezeski was born at Volhynia, a 


province of Ancient Poland, in the year 1792. | 


Iwo men, celebrated for their literary attain- 
ments and devoted to the national cause, Czacki 
and Niemcewicz, were instrumental in forming 
the poet’s character; but his early education was 
entirely French, and, in later life, he commenced 


The principle | * 


the study of the Polish language, and created a 
| work perfect both as a composition and as the 
ideal of Polish nationality. 

Malezeski was a handsome man, and remark- 
able for external grace and polished manners; 
these circumstances, united to an education suf- 
ficiently lax, became the means of leading him 
into many temptations and consequent excesses. 
In 1811 he enrolled in the Polish army, and 
fought for the independence of his country, 
deluded like many others by the brilliant pro- 
| mises of a faithless ally. After the fatal result 
of the French expedition in 1812, he attached 
himself to the Czar Alexander, and was appointed 
one of his aides-de-camp. Distinguished for 
military talent, an honourable future appeared 
opening to Malezeski; but in 1816, in conse- 
quence of having broken his leg, he quitted the 
service. Urged either by restlessness or the love 
of travel, he traversed Germany, Italy, and 
France, spending in the pursuit of every folly a 
dissipated and adventurous life. 

Im. 1821 he returned to Volhynia, and, fixing 
his residence in the country, applied in his 
retirement to serious studies. At this period he 
conceived the idea of his poem, based upon a 
true and tragical history. 





A singular event disturbed Malezeski from his 

solitude and his studies, and exposed him to a new 
tempest which wrecked his existence. He was 
introduced to a Polish lady, Madame Ruaynska. 
She was young and beautiful, but she suffered 
from an illness supposed to beincurable. Malezeski 
undertook to restore her by magnetic process, 
and succeeded; at all events, the lady recovered, 
but inspired with an ardent affection for her phy- 
| sician, who returned the sentiment. The story 
of Lord Byron and his fair Italian was rehearsed 
in Poland; and the husband, with a rare notion 
of generosity, in order to secure the life and hap- 
piness of his wife, resigned her to Malezeski, 
and she accompanied him to Warsaw. There 
mournful reflections, failing health, and priva- 
| tions to which he was unaccustomed, embittered 
the remainder of his days. While under the 
influence of his unfortunate passion, steeped in 
poverty, and already in the shadow of approach- 
ing death, he composed Maria. It was first 
published at Warsaw in 1825, and the poet died 
| neglected and unknown on the 2nd of May 1826. 
It required ten years before his countrymen ar- 
rived at the appreciation of this truly national 
work; but sinee that time, at various intervals, 
and at various places, have been issued four editions, 
the present one at Leipsic. In the year 1845 a 
monument was erected bearing the inscription, 
To the Author of Maria.” There is, we 
believe, a French translation of the poem, with 
copious notes. 

Maria installed a new period in the deve- 
lopment of Polish poetry, and overturned the 
dominion of French ideas and French literature. 
Strange that from the mind of a man wil 
conduct was distinguished by levity and irregu- 
larity, should have issued a creation profoundly 
tragic, characterised by elevation of thought and 
purity of sentiment. It presented, not so much 
the inspiration of the individual, as of the 
national spirit, tried and refined under its long 
martyrdom. 

The foundation of the poem is_ historical. 
Stanislas Potocki, belonging to one of the most 
eminent families of the Polish aristocracy, was 
sincerely and passionately attached to Gertrude 
Kamaowski, also descended from a noble family, 
but lower in the aristocratic scale. Potocki 
married the unfortunate Gertrude; and their 
union was publicly solemnised, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the father, who meditated a 
terrible vengeance. On the 13th February 1771, 
Gertrude was carried from the her 
parents; and the subsequent crime long remained 
unknown, except to its author and executioners. 
In order to stifle the cries of their victim, these 
assassins covered her mouth, and she perished 
from suffocation. Her body was thrown into the 
river Bog. The husband made no effort to dis- 
cover the fate of the woman he had loved and 
protected some time after their marriage. He 
travelled; and, upon his return, basely denied 
that she had ever been his wife. Probably he 
did not know the extent of his father’s guilt. 
Upon these historic facts, Malezeski built his 
poem. The characters, the expressions, the 
scenery, the action is entirely Polish. The father 
of Maria, the Mieeznik (or sword-bearer, an 
honorary function in ancient Poland), is an admi- 
rable type of the middle order of Polish nobility. 
The Mieeznik’s death was not invented. In 


108e 


house ol 


j at the chapel of the chateau. He 


| There is 





the year 1683, during the movements of that 
Polish army which saved Austria and Europe, 
a Polish knight, named Krasinski, an old man 
past seventy years, armed, and about to accom- 
pany the troops, repaired to perform his devotions 
continued 
long, and was found, by those who went in search, 
kneeling and leaning forward upon the altar; his 
hands raised in the attitude of the prayer in 


| which he had expired. 


It is i ny yssible to deseribe the effect of this fine 
poem upon the susceptible spirit of its Polish 
readers. A friend, to whom we are indebted 
for these particulars, has witnessed one unable to 
repress his tears at the twentieth perusal. The 
Poles, perhaps, are the only people in Europe 
whose ardent love of country partakes of the 
nature of a religious enthusiasm. Malezeski’s 
creation appears to embody the past and future 
of Poland —her regrets and aspirations, her glory 
and sufferings; and is prized by his countrymen 
as a faithful transcript of the national feeling. 
; throughout a passionate energy, modu- 
lated by a tone of melancholy, which renders the 
poem extremely effective even to less sympathetic 
judges. The character of Maria, gentle and 
igned in suffering, tender and devoted in her 
brief moment of happiness, is drawn with ex- 
treme delicacy. Not less perfect is that of the 
aged Miecznik, brave and stubbornly independent, 
but subdued by affection for his daughter, easily 
conciliated, and unsuspicious from honest sim- 
plicity of heart. The gloomy Palatine and his 
son betrayed are equally well delineated, espe- 
cially in those passages where the young man, 
upon his father’s promise to recognise the mar- 
riage, flies to rejoin his wife; at one moment 
hurried by tumultuous joy—the next, agitated by 
vague prophetic terrors. In the power of accu- 
rately expressing the most vivid and most tender 
emotions, lies the strength of this poet. 

It would be easy to cite beauties from the tale 
of Maria ; but unfortunately more than half their 
charm is shorn in the attempt attranslation. No 
doubt the idea is the essence of true poetry, which 
never consists in the mere harmonious arrange- 
ment of words; but then the force of an idea, its 
clearness and completeness, depend materially 
upon the form in which it is embodied. In the 
following extracts we have adhered to the most 
literal rendering of the sense. 

We quote a few lines from the admirable 
description of the journey of the Palatine’s mes- 
senger, to whom he has confided a letter pro- 
liation and alliance with the 
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THE COSSACK. 
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Upon thy rapid courser, Cossack, 
thou? Hast thou percei 


» boundi 
vast plain? Or, | ; 














th ty 

th Or, d rush, impatiently mur- 
mi plaintive song, to thy beloved, awaiting 
th e clittering fields of corn? For thy cap is 
drawn over thy brow, thou hast let the rein fall, and 
a long cloud of dust hangs upon thy track. Thy sun- 
burnt features kindle with strange pleasure, tl 
gleams like a distant ray over the desert plain. Thy 
horse, wild as thyself, yet docile, with neck out- 
stretched cleaves the fierce wind. They 
disappear in the beams of the setting sun! in their 
flicht resembling wondrous messengers of heaven, : 





long and far return the echoes of the courser’s 
} rer these wide fields reigns a deep 
bles, 





silence,—no longer is heard the joyous step of n¢ 
nor the knightly flourish. The pensive corn bends 
only to the sighing winds, and from grassy tombs 
issue the murmurs of those who lie with the faded 





crowns of their past glory,—fearful melody to more 





fearful words, waited to future ages by the s} 











ancient Poland. Ah, when the wild rose tree rear 
their sole monument, where throbs the heart that 

$ t break for sorrow? The Cossack passed the 
bottomless swamps and the deep valleys, chosen 
ambush for the wolves and Tartars. He approached 
the cross rising upon a little hill, beneath which long 


10 a vampire had been laid to rest. Piously dofting 














his cap, he signed himself three times, then with the 
speed of lightening traversed the steppe. His bold 
courser fears no enchantments, but rears, snorts, 
neighs, and pushes forward. The sombre Bog und 
the granite rolls its silvery flood, and the faithful 
Cossack divines the thought of his master. The mill 
1 I the torrent, and spirits whisper in the 
rul 1s, and the faithful courser divines the 
th the C } uch t enamelled 
meadows, through t ! s, the timid lapwing 
] not m ii like an arrow upon 
his lofty saddl he sack stoops half hidden 
over his steed. King of the desert in these vast 
solitudes—steppe, steed, and Cossack, shad »ws with 
ic soul. Who |} shall le his wild j 
wl hall find hit pl 
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THE CASTLE. 

Speed, Cossack, speed! thy orders press. In the 
superb old castle what sudden changes! The Pala- 
tine and his son, so long estranged, have met and 
held a gracious conversation. : 
vances ; the castle reverberates with shouts of merri- 
ment. Night advances; toasts are given to the trum- 
pet’s sound. Old customs live again; the sumptuous 
banquet loads the festive tables brilliant with gold 
and silver. The lordly cellars open like friendly 
hearts, and the old Hungarian animates each jest. 





Music mingles her sweet measure with the Babel of | 


voices. Night advances! the stern ancestral faces, 
whose portraits in a long row deck the wall, seem to 
shed lustre from their frozen eyes—seem, with the 
joyous guests, to laugh and shake their beards. 

- + « « « « Now over the magnificent apart- 
ments night spreads her shadow, the music ceases, 
and sleep lets down her fairy images. The owl from 
his high turret utters a melancholy cry. In a wing 
of the huge pile, where the proud Palatine screens his 
piercing and severe glance beneath his heavy brows, 
long re-echoes the sound of footsteps and of sighs re- 
peated continually in the calm silence; but none 
may venture to intrude unsummoned. And 
when affrighted slumber departs from his barning 
eyes, stifled in the loneliness of his lofty room, he 
opens the narrow casement, and fora moment con- 
template his floating banners and his numerous troops 
assembled to march against the Tartars. He hears 
the flourish of trumpets and the neighing of impatient 
steeds: arms clang, and the hussars palpitate with 
the ardour of battle. It is for them the sun rises from 
his rosy bed, kindles the horizon with the brightness 
of his golden tresses, lifts his radiant face, and with 
dilating gaze beholds its beauties reflected on the 
sparkling steel. It is for them the balmy breezes, 
with fresh morning breath, stir the maiden’s ringlets 
and the knightly plumes ; 
birds, from whose beaks bathed in dew pours the soft 
gush of sweet and living melody. But not for him. 
He turns from the casement, and plunges again into 
the retreating shadow, as hideous spectres that our 
fears create appear in sleepless nights, and vanish at 
the dawn. The signal is given, the trumpets 
sound, the iron hoofs strike the earth. The faithful 
squire pursues like his shadow the intrepid knight. 
They pass the narrow Gothic gate which, trembles as 
the long echo vibrates through the arch; and lower, 
lower, softer in the distance, a fainter sound returns 
and melts away. They have reached the plain over 
which the sun rolls his broad disk, and their standards 
unfurled ere they receive the crown of their glory, 
float like eagles bathing in the torrents of light. 
A thousand colours, the ruby’s sparkling glow—a 
thousand rainbows reflect upon their polished armour. 
Victory glistens in their eyes, and the rock of their 
firm hearts guards courage and fidelity. A young 
knight leads the warriors. ‘ Through the 
borders of the valleys he conducts in order his silent 
cavaliers. Now lost amongst the bushes, now they 
crown the passes, now above the trees issue their 
flaming helmets. rhey follow the path of the 
Cossack ; but the light trace of his horse’s feet two 
children, the dew and wind, have covered again with 
sand. The knights are gone, the plain is hushed 
and desert, and the heart oppressed throbs with a 
painful yearning. The eye wanders over the solitude, 


and perceives no movement of life and no resting- | 


place. The sunbeams lie upon the broad fields, over 
which cross sometimes the raven and his shadow. 
Sometimes the cricket chirps from the neighbouring 
bushes. Then perfect stillness, and upon the air 
gathers a strange vague terror. What, in all this 
country, does the memory of the past descend on no 
time-honoured monument, to shed around its dreamy 
inspiration? No, unless from the surface we pene- 
trate beneath the soil: there rusts the antique armour, 
there moulder the bones of those who are forgotten, 
there springs the vigorous grain from vivifying 
ashes, and the worms nestle in scarce hidden graves. 
But over these fields the eye wanders and finds no 
repose—no shade, no goal, no limit—like despair. 

The Palatine’s son conducts the troops to join 
the Miecznick in an expedition against the 
Tartars, and to be reunited with his father’s 
consent to the young wife from whom he had been 
separated. 






MARIA. 

Young, so young, wherefore lingered the shadow 
over her beauty! She wore neither rich attire, nor 
flower, nor gem; robed in mourning, her dark eyes cast 
down. Her features, impressed by sorrow, retained 
the grace and the smile of patience. Or, if an instant 


animated by s stray memory, a light trembled on 


that 





the pale brow lik of the moon’s ray shedding 
on sculptured marble a fitful look of life. Fair, noble 
figure, towards the angels bending, already wrapt in 
the charm of angels’ purity. The storm of human 
passion had struck the young heart’s blossom, and 
painfully that creature of heaven dragged the chain 
of earth. 
nt mecting of the lovers, 
I ‘vious to the battle, is a1 

piece of elegant and exquisitely delicate descrip- 
tion Malezeski d I lays true artistic power in 
the management of effective contrasts, and the 








Night ad- | 


for them the warbling of 


development of the most varied and conflicting 
emotions of the mind. The gleams of a brighter 
| future, of hope, and of such wild joy as he attri- 
butes to the Cossack in his flight over the steppe, 
| render more clear and deep the tone of profound 
| sadness which surrounds the catastrophe of the 
tale. 

| THE DEPARTURE. 

| 

! 





The young knight mounted ; on his brow hung a 
troubled cloud. The aged warrior, proudly regarding 
| him, galloped by his side. The trumpet sounds the 
| signal, and like birds the nobles scour the fields, eager 
| to combat with the infidel. Thou babe, whose straw 
hat shades thy rosy cheeks, learning thy first laugh 
at the brilliant show, pass but a few years, and thou 
also shalt be covered with the dust of battle. Yet 
fear not, gentle mother, whose arms enfold him, fear 
neither the clash of arms nor of the long lances—the 
Polish glance of fire is quenched in tears. In the 
village stirs only the cloud of dust; in the ear trem- 
bles only the distant echo; the cloud sinks down 
again; and from afar, faintly floats the strain of martial 
music. Now all is silent as when death has touched 
the heart. Maria raised her slender figure higherand 
higher still, nothing discerned but clouds chased by 
the wind; she bowed her trembling knees, and clasped 
her hands. From her eyes, turned to heaven, poured 
the bitter flood. Prayer ascends to the bosom of God, 
and she is calm. Alas, ‘tis sad waste, fearful when 
we hope no more. 


A SUNSET. 

Atthat moment the sun, completing his vast circle, 
with a ruddy glow lit the white clouds. His golden 
lustre rested upon the earth, upon the waters; and 
from his western throne of flames his looks of glory 
dazzled no longer. Mild and visible his scattered 
rays; and ere descending into the abyss he stoops 
to the contemplation of mortal eyes; lingers still, 
} and at the last fades slowly, steeping creation in a 
living rapture ; still through the glistening casements 
enters the dwellings of men, like the glance of de- 
parting friendship bound for a distant voyage; then, 
casting over the clouds his purple veil, plunges his 
pure bosom in the deep mysteries of nature. And 
night, effacing the pale track of day, draws over earth 
the cloak of crime and treason. 





The treason contemplated hangs over the house 
of the Miecznik. In the mean time the Tartars 
are engaged and defeated. 

AFTER THE BATTLE. 

Brief was the combat—some threw down their 
| arms, the greater number fell, the troops pursuing 
the flying. On the trampled ground rolled the 
stream of blood; there mingled lay the Tartars, 
Poles, and Cossacks, each as he dropped silent there 
for ever—far from them cast aside their chakos and 
the turbans of the infidels—the faithful sword grasped 
still. Oh thou whose existence depended upon the 
heroism of thy brothers, come learn their warlike 
strength, their conquering cry. Come see these 
corpses the worm wanders over—these bearded faces, 
proud of their death ; the brows reflecting still the 
flash of triumph that came before the thunders of 
their glory! Come, shudder not; it is honourable 
to approach them How the splendour of their 
courage shines magically through their blood. If the 
sacrifice of life for the beloved country, for thy 
| brothers, awakens in thee only fear and trembling— 
if thou art not strong enough to offer the same sacri- 
fice—look into thy inmost soul and curse thyself! 
Come in thy costly robes, come kiss their wounds, 
and press with grateful hearts their steel-bound 
bosoms. 

A band of maskers, emissaries of the Palatine, 
claiming hospitality according to the custom 
of the country, entered the Miecznik’s house 
during the absence of its guard; and the unfortu- 
nate husband only returns to find the place 
deserted, and Maria dead. The assassins had 
fled, and the servants dispersed to obtain assist- 
ance. We conclude our extracts with a passage 
from the details of the catastrophe: 








THE KNIGHT'S RETURN. 

At length his courser strikes against the gate, and 
neighs, and wide distends its nostrils to the cooling 
air. The moon is brilliant; there is no one near; no 
squire appears to hold the stirrup while his lord dis- 
mounts ; With a bright look from whence 
the clouds depart, by transports urged, to the ground 
lightly springing, he finds the door, and knocks once, 
twice, three times. Three times the vigilant echoes 
make reply, and their voice ceases, the sole sign of 
life. Who slumbers there? Who watches his re- 
turn? No one hears his hasty step, his sonorous 
call. No glimmer in the closed and silent rooms. 
With his sabre fain he would have burst the door, 
guarded by mystery. But no; rather inclose the 
terror in his breast, than break her placid dreams 
le strikes again; but gently; 


with sounds so rude. He 
for his heart, elevated by tenderness, subdued the 














anguish of its own suspense. Slowly he paced 
around, or suddenly stopped, in the vain thought of 
a coming step. The full moon cast his shadow 
in dark colossal figure on the grass. How tran- 


quilly she kept her luminous course, ah! for her 





eyes turned ever towards her sun. And the knight 
raised his head; and faney drew on the moon’s face 
a strange derisive smile. He wandered round the 
house thus wrapped in sleep, which, dumb and frozen, 
hid his treasure, like the enchanted castle of Arabian 
tales. But now! when hope had well-nigh taken 
flight, he sees an open casement, and a curtain, with 
which the timid breeze plays wantonly. 

He enters: 

Upon a bed, not made for sleep, a woman lay 
stretched in deep slumber. No softness hung upon 
her dreams profound, broken by mortal pain! An- 
guish had convulsed the livid features. The glazed 
eyes, in the moonlight, seemed to cast a glance of 
horrible tenderness, as when a vampire meets the 
look beloved. ’Tis fair Maria; and her lover near 
brings her earth’s happiness! ’Tis fair Maria. Ah, 
how changed! ‘The worm already on that breast 
of snow! 











ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Florence, August 3. 
THERE is a charm of intellectual refinement and 
innate urbanity investing this city that renders life in 
Florence peculiarly pleasing, and allows the hours to 
glide by more rapidly, amidst objects that interest 
without fatiguing, than in any other Italian metro- 
polis at this season of summer’s most fiery domina- 
tion. A subdued and cultivated tone seems to 
pervade society here, even making itself felt in the 
streets; and the most superficial observer must be 
struck by the quietly respectable demeanour of crowds, 
the general elegance and scrupulous neatness of dress, 
the total absence of professed mendicity, and that 
purity of language which Alfieri found it worth his 
while to study, even as spoken by the lowest classes 
on the market-place. One must have visited Florence 
to feel the poetic propriety with which Byron, turning 
from the ruins and remembrances of Rome, apos- 
trophises 





The fair white walls 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 

The contrast of character between the Florentines and 
more southern Italians is indeed marked ; superiority 
in all qualities that attract on a first acquaintance 
being with the former. Contrasting them with 
nations of the north, I cannot help thinking that the 
suavity and polish which render the Tuscans so far 
more engaging have owed something to the influences 
received from external objects. The creations of 
genius are daily presented to the eye of this people, 
and the amusements of aristocracy are participated in 
with few restrictions by the humblest classes. The 
works in marble and bronze of Michel Angiolo, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Donatelli, and others of the greatest, 
are to be seen in the open air; the splendid apart- 
ments of the Sovereign, adorned with the finest gallery 
of pictures in Europe, are daily opened for all classes 
to enter gratuitously; with like freedom the halls 
containing the Venus de Medici and the Niobe, may 
be passed through daily; and antique churches, 
crowded with the frescoes of ancient masters or his- 
toric monuments, are open at all hours without the 
necessity of feeing custode. One reads the records 
of history at almost every step in this city—in the 
majestic and frowning palaces, to which high names 
of olden renown are in so many instances attached ; 
in the sculptured or painted escutcheons under the 
cornices of patrician houses, or surrounding the battle- 
ments of the ancient granducal residence; in the 
epigraphs distinguishing every house where a_per- 
sonage of celebrity, by whatsoever title, has resided. 

The arts, though receiving less patronage from 
Government in Florence than in Rome, have been by 
no means unproductive here within the last few years. 
The sculptor whom the Florentines used to boast of 
as the first of his age, not only in Tuscany, but (as 
they deemed) in all Italy—Bartolini—is lately de- 
ceased. Others still survive, whose studios are well 
worth a visit. Powers, the American, has realised 
an extended reputation, principally by his ‘ Greek 
Slave ”"—though others of his works fully deserve 
being placed on a par with this—and continues to 
labour with the energies of unexhausted genius. 
His ** Washington,” to be erected in the Senate-house 
of Louisiana, is now being executed in the marble—a 
figure rather above life-size, in the quaint and most 
undignified costume of the time, but in the attitude 
and expression of which is a quiet self-collectedness, 
a freedom from all straining to enact the heroic part, 
that interests and impresses by its strong indivi- 
duality. ‘‘ America,” a beautiful female crowned with 
a diadem of thirteen stars, is one of the artist's 
happiest conceptions. She stands with one arm 
raised in the attitude of command, the other 
hanging at the side, whilst the hand touches a 
bundle of rods bound together, as the symbol of 
force: the upper part of the figure being nude, 
the lower enveloped in long flowing drapery. As 
pendant to this may be considered his “ California,” the 
first instance in which the allegoric personification ol 


| that country has been produced in art—a very ori- 





ginal piece of sculpture, in the graceful but vigour- 
ously-moulded limbs and finely-chiselled features of 
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which we recognise, not the Greek, but the Indian | studio of Dupré—the one, Petrarch as a youth, 
type, idealised and softened, it is true, yet still un- | crowned with laurel, and apparently absorbed in 
mistakeable. Taking the less favourable view of his | thought; the other, Laura, whose head is copied 
subject in its practical aspect, the artist has given to | from the exquisitely beautiful illumination, regarded 
an authentic likeness, ina MS of the Laurentian 


this figure, which is entirely nude, the seductive | as 
¥ 
ili 


beauty and subtle expression of a syren, whose object Library here. One of the last works of Bart 
is to fascinate in order to destroy, indicated by the | monument lately erected in Santa Croce to the cele- 
divining rod she holds in one hand, pointing down- | brated minister Fossombroni, a great benefactor of 
wards to imply the discovery of a vein of treasure, | Tuscany, both in its political and agricultural in- 
and the handful of thorns grasped in the other, be- | terests, and to whose energetic opposition raised up 
hind the back, as significant of the dreary and bar- | on one memorable occasion in the granducal cabinet, 
barous mode of life, or the dangerous results to social | it was owing that the Astrians were not called into 
mterests, which those must anticipate whom the | this country to occupy it as military rulers, long be- 
sacra fames impels to these gold-producing shores. | fore the actual consummation of that unworthy 
“ Meditation,” a figure intended to illustrate the Pen- | transaction. The bust of Fossombroni is at the apex 
sieroso, has just been commenced by Powers in the | of this monument, and at each side stands on the 
nude, the addition of drapery, which is to be ample, | pedestal the figure of a youthful genius, one of whom 
“flowing in majestic train,” according to Milton’s | leans on an armorial shield with the device of the 
description, being thus prepared for. The peculiarity | Florentine lily; the other on a cornucopia, from 
that strikes us in this sculptor’s best works is, that | which are streaming fruits and flowers on the ground, 
their beauty does not appear borrowed from the | the gaze of the latter directed eagerly to the portrait 
antique, but from types existing in his own mind; | above; that of the former directed outwards, with a 
therefore it is that they suggest reflection, and seem | fine expression of thoughtful melancholy. The active 
the ideal promise of a yet undiscovered country to | and contemplative life may have been what the artist 
the domains of his art. For some time he has | desired to symbolise in these two genii, whose forms 
worked on a method invented by himself, and appa- | have that ideal and spiritualised beauty, impressing 
rently with many advantages. Instead of clay, he | with thesense of an unearthly presence, which belongs 
takes a mass of plaster; builds it up by a regular only to works of the highest order in sculpture. It 
process of masonry, in small longitudinal pieces, to | is to be regretted that the ‘“ mighty dust” which re- 
the height of the projected figure; and works upon | poses in Santa Croce has been in few instances sur- 
this with instruments, alike of his own invention, | mounted by monumental works at all worthy of their 
consisting of flat or concave plates of iron, perforated | association. In Canova’s monument to Alfieri the 
like the surface of a grater, but much more minutely; | drooping figure of Italia mourning over the sarco- 
so that the open-work might be compared to a net. phagus is full of tender dignity and matronly loveli- 
whose web is more or less delicate for the several | ness. Those of Michel Angiolo, Galileo, and Dante, 
portions or stages of the execution. 
figure does not, like the clay, require continual mois- | The last, raised a few years ago, was assigned, with 
ture, but may be left at any moment, and its la- | singular want of judgment, to a sculptor whose name 
bour resumed after any interval. The necessity of | had never ranked among the highest of his contem- 
casting is thus dispensed with, and the first offspring | poraries—Ricci; the seated figure of the poet is 
of the artist’s toil remains permanently in his studio. | heavy ; those of Italia pointing to the sarcophagus, 
In the Pitti Palace has lately been erected a group | and Poesy weeping over it in a violent access 
in bronze—the *“ Fratricide of Cain,” by Dupré—which | of uncontrolled grief, are not superior to the 
ereated quite a sensation when first displayed, and | commonplace in allegoric sculpture; the only de- 
actually led to the report that the sculptor had been | tail worthy of the illustrious dead in this ceno- 
arrested under strong suspicion of homicidal guilt, | taph (for it is not here, but at Ravenna, that the re- 
inferred from the startling truthfulness with which | mains actually repose) is the inscription, than which 
he has illustrated the workings of remorse in his | nothing better could have been chosen—* Onorate 
Cain. Under the government of Leopold II., even | l'altissimo Poeta,” the line applied by Dante himself 
as modified by Austrian intervention, no such danger, 
happily, could be incurred; but the effect of Dupré's | not be given to the epitaph of Filicaia, the most sub- 
figure is really such that one starts back with horror | lime of Italian lyric poets, to whose writings no other 
en entering the beautiful cabinet of the Pitti, the | allusion is made in a long inscription dwelling on his 
centre of which it occupies. The murderer is repre- civic honours, his relations with monarchs, and the 
sented turning away from the body of his victim, | friendship of Christina of Sweden, than in the simple 
covering his face partially with one hand—a rigidity | words “ elegantia carminum.” But Santa Croce has 
in the limbs, an angular abruptness in the attitude, | lately received a signal addition to its attractions in 
giving to the whole figure the same terrible signifi- | another department, that of early fresco-painting, by 
cance as is conveyed most powerfully in the soul- | the discovery of a series hitherto covered by white- 
blasting horror, the anguish bordering on frenzy, that | wash, in the Capella dei Bardi (the chapel of a tran- 
stamp the countenance with expression truly wonder- | sept) already distinguished for containing the portrait 
ful. A tragic actor might make a study of this | of St. Francis, by Cimabue. By the removal of the 
figure. Disadvantageously for the effect of the group, | whitewash, which here had been barbarously applied 
the two statues are separated by an interval of half | to both walls and ceiling, the whole space has been 
the width of the room, and are on different pedestals, found to be storied with pictures, illustrating the life 
the Cain in the centre, the Abel at one side,—the latter | of the Saint of Assisi, and recognised at once from 
figure being stretched on the ground in death, and | design and colouring as the work of Giotto. The un- 
full of melancholy beauty, that contrasts with the | veiling of these treasures, and I am sorry to find some 
sternly impassioned, distorted aspect of the murderer, | attempts of restoration also, are still in progress; 
The proportions and disposal of the limbs, and type | therefore no regular admission to the chapel is granted, 
of the features, in the prostrate figure are alike fault- | and it is only by a furtive visit that I have become 
less ; whilst in the other there is a coarseness of forms | acquainted with its contents. From this hurried in- 
beyond what the subject demands or justifies. So per- | spection I should say they deserved to be classed 
fect, indeed, did the execution of the Abel appear to 
all critics, that the jealousy of rivals originated the | been preserved to us, full of his earnest simplicity and 
report of the entire statue having been cast from a | naive originality. 
living model, as the only way of accounting for its I have scarcely yet had opportunity t 
extraordinary smoothness of finish. To set the ques- | Opinion as to the merits of living painters in Florence. 
tion at rest, the person usually employed by the | Two annual exhibitions of modern art supply that 
sculptor as a model was sought for; allthe proportions | opportunity to those long resident here; but neither 
of his figure were measured and compared with those | is open during the present month. The name, how- 
of the Abel, when it became apparent that no corre- | ever, of Bezzuoli for the historic walk, and that of 
spondence of scale or outline existed. Dupré, who is | Marini as first in a devotional school presenting cha- 
Florentine by birth, though of French extraction, | racteristics analogous to those of the ** pre-Raffaelites” 
has now in his studio the cast of a colossal statue, | in England, are of celebrity sufficiently recognised. A 
which is to be erected, in the marble, amidst the other | competition originating in a trivial circumstance has 
figures of Tuscan celebrities adorning the portico of | lately induced a display of the talents illustrating the 
the Uffizi—St. Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence, | modern Florentine schools, with results decidedly to 
who was appointed to this see on the refusal of | its honour. Some German artists undertook to 
Angelico da Fiesole to accept the same mitred dig- | decorate the favourite café of their resort with 
nity. This cast was exposed in the appointed niche, | arabesques, figures of animals, &c., in no other object 
by way of experiment, on occasion of the festival | than that of national esprit-de-corps; the per- 
attended with greatest pomp in Florence, that of St. | formances were admired; and the Teutonic Café 
John; and I believe, when thus exhibited, the artist’s | became for a time one of the show-places of this city. 
performance obtained general suffrages of admiration. | A spirit of emulation was kindled, in consequence of 
His St. Antoninus is not in the Episcopal, but the | which the * Café Michel Angiolo” has presented 
Dominican habit, as a friar of the same convent to | attractions for eclipsing those of its rival, being 
which Angelico and Fra Bartolommeo belonged: he | adorned by the paintings of twenty Florentine artists, 
is in the action of one walking, absorbed the while in | all executed gratuitously—their subjects historical, 
thought, with a volume in one hand, to allude to the | groups of the genre species, and landscapes, with more 
theological treatises of which this sainted prelate was | than one illustration of incidents from the life of the 
a prolitic author: a profound abstraction, and at the | great master, whose name this establishment aspires to 
same time the humility of an unaffectedly devout | bear. These pieces are not in oils, but in body-colours, 
soul, are happily combined in the aspect; the mas- | and the frames also are painted on the walls, giving 
Sive folds of the drapery are well treated; the ad- | the effect of carved and gilt woodwork with singular 
vancing, but slow and self-unconscious movement, | illusiveness. Extrinsic interest attaches to one 
very ingeniously conveyed. Two graceful figures of | picture—a Swiss landscape, which was the last work 
miniature size will also attract attention, and still | of Morghen, son of the celebrated engraver, who 
more so with cognisance of their subjects, in the | studied and practised for many years in Florence with 
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The plaster | have scarcely a single detail that can be commended. | 


to Virgil. The same credit for appropriateness can- | 


among the finest of the creations of Giotto that have 





— 
distinguished success. Several others are works of 
superior merif, and displayin reat technical 
skill in this description of colouring. Among the 
figure-pieces, Michel Angiolo terminating his statue of 
Moses, and desiring it to speak, is one of the most original. 

The Tuscan government, more prudent than the 
Papal, undertakes few public works entailing great 
expenses. <A project for restoring, or rather creating, 
the facade of the cathedral here, which, to the dis- 


e, the 





tigurement of that otherwise splendid templ 

finest specimen of early Italian Gothic, remains a 
naked space of stuccoed walls, without oration or 
relief of any kind, was lately drawn up, and a com- 


petition of architects set on foot for the supply of a 
suitable design; but the cost, calculated as at least 
one million scudi, alarmed the financial councillors of 
Leopold II., and the facade of the Duomo must be 
left in its present condition, an eye-sore in the midst 
of beauty, magnificence, and costliness. A work of 
little expense, in connexion with a_recently-dis- 
covered treasure of art—The Last Supper, attributed 
to Raffael, which had been almost totally concealed 
by whitewash or smoke-stains on the wall of the re- 
fectory in an abandoned convent—is now in progress, 
and creditable to the authorities here, consisting of a 
vaulted edifice attached to the small portion of the re- 
fectory preserved from ruin, so as to supply greater 
convenience for the study of this admirable picture, 
which may be a creation of Raffael’s youth, but, in 
my opinion, is informed with the very soul of his 
genius. The present season is not the most favour- 
able for the study of ancient art here; in one in- 
stance, at least, the Austrian occupation has occa- 
sioned the concealment of some among its most prized 
treasures, the frescoes by Angelico da Fiesole, in the 
corridors of the convent of S. Mareo, which have 
been boarded up, to protect them from the wanton 
brutality of the foreign troops quartered in a portion 
of these cloisters. 























It is stated in the Pennsylvania Freeman that a 
| German traveller informs the Rev. Dr, Phillipps, a 

missionary in North Africa, that he has discovered a 

race of negroes, near the kingdom of Bambara, that 
| are Jews in their religious rites and observances. 
| Nearly every family, he says, has the law of Moses 
written on parchments. Although but little credenee 
can be given to this statement, yet it must be allowed 
that there are vast tracts of country in Africa unex- 
plored. 

TeNACITY OF LIFE IN THE Potypt.—Among the 
lower animals, this faculty is the most remarkable in 
the polypi; they may be pounded ina mortar, split 
up, turned inside out like a glove, and divided into 
parts, without injury to life; fire alone is fatal to 
them. It is now about a hundred years since Trembley 
made us acquainted with these animals, and first 
discovered their indestructibility. It has subsequently 
been taken up by other natural historians, who have 
followed up these experiments, and have even gone so 
far as to produce monsters by grafting. If they be 
turned inside out, they attempt to replace themselves, 


| and if unsuccessfully, the outer surface assumes the 


properties and powers of the inner, and the reverse. 
If the effort be partially successful only, the part 
turned back disappears in twenty-four hours, and 
that part of the body embraces it in such a manner, 
that the arms which projected behind are now fixed 
in the centre of the body; the original opening also 
disappears, and in the room of feelers a new mouth is 
formed, to which new feelers attach themselves, and 
this new mouth feeds immediately. The healed ex- 
tremity elongates itself into a tail, of which the 
animal has now two. If two polypi be passed into 
one another like tubes, and pierced through witha 
bristle, the inner one works its way through the other, 
and comes forth again ina few days; in some in- 
stances, however, they grow together, and then a 
double row of feelers surround the mouth. If they be 
mutilated, the divided parts grow together again, and 
even pieces of two separate individuals will unite into 
one.—Kidd’s Journal of Nature. 

VutGarR Presupice. — How frequently does it 
happen that, with the best inclinations to justice, we 
are led away by that suspicion which inevitably 
attaches itself to self-praise. If a man praises him- 
self unduly, we believe him to be worthless; if an 
article of commerce be unduly lauded, we suspect the 
insidious puff. Enjoying a cool bottle of wine with a 
friend the other day, he remarked that he made it an 
invariable practice to avoid all things that were 
widely advertised. ‘To pay the expense of so much 
advertising,” said he, ‘there must be some humbug at 
the bottom.” “ Very true,” said we, “take another glass 
of sherry.” “‘ With all my heart,” replied our friend ;” 
“now I'll answer for it, that this wine was never adver- 
tised ; it is far too good for that. ‘That good wine needs 
rhis is the pure, light, 


no bush is an old proverb. 
This needs no 


sparkling, delicious juice of the grape. 
advertisement.” “It is fortunate that you like the 
wine,” we replied, “although it rather upsets your 
theory. You arenow drinking the Cambridge Sherry, 
than which no wine is more advertised, or more de- 
servedly popular.” Our friend took himself off in the 
greatest possible confusion ; and when we next heard 
of him he was giving a larze order to Mr. Bellingham 
for a stock of that liquid which had washed away 
from his mind so great an accumulation of Vulgar 
Prejudice.—Somerset Gazette. 
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THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. New Books. 

On the prevalent Treatment of Disease: Two Lectures, 
delivered in the theatre of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, in July 1853, by Frederic C. Skey, F.R.S., 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the Colle 
&e., &e.—In his preface to these lectures, Mr. Skey 
acknowledges his belief that the principles herein in- 
culcated differ widely from those adopted by the large 
majority of his professional brethren ; and it appears 
that on this ground he has felt it his duty, as the 
Professor of Surgery to the College, to deliver, quasi 
ex cathedrd, two lectures, in which he arraigns at his 
bar, and finds guilty of gross and mischievous error, 
not here and there a deluded member of the College, 
but the whole, or at least a large majority, of this 
august body—President, Councillors, Fellows, Mem- 
bers, Examiners, and Professors. It would appear, 
then, that the author believes himself and a small 
minority of his brethren to have adoped right princi- 
ples in the treatment of disease; and, with these ex- 
ceptions, the whole of the profession to have been 
always wrong, wholly mistaken, on a subject which 
“involves considerations of the highest value and 
importance to every department of practice, and which 
carries its influence, whether for good or for evil, into 
every chamber, and into every cottage and hospital 
ward in the kingdom.” Now then, what is this sub- 
ject? The Professor tells us it may be ‘ expressed ” 
in the following question, viz.:—‘ How far is it com- 
patible with the soundest principles of pathology to 
combat disease by theagency of depletion ?” After using 








by tonics; that they, as a body, and he as an indivi- | é c 
; | 0 | Sands Cox, Esq., a deputy lieutenant, to the commis- 


| dual, are both much more worthy of the confidence 
of the public than the style of his lectures would | 
seem to imply—that discrimination is the rule, and | 


common sense the guide of their practice ; and, to do 
Mr. Skey justice, we believe he is a very much better 


| practitioner than he here proclaims himself, and that 


somewhat strong language in abuse of this “ legacy of | 


antiquated ignorance,” our author proceeds to state his 
own view of the ease; and he tells us that forsome twelve 
years he has been engaged in prescribing for a third 
porcion of the out-patients of a large institution ; and 
that the result of that occupation, which has embraced 
the management of many thousands of persons, has been 
that of convincing him that “ the treatment of a very 
large proportion of diseases is carried to its crisis of 
cure by nature’s own hand, provided that the powers 
of the constitution are forced up to the natural level of 
health.” (The italics are the author's.) We admit 
that this “ will,” as Mr. Skey asserts, “ hardly be 
disputed ;” and we marvel that so many thousand 


cases should have been requisite to have taught the | 
professor that patients are not cured till they are well. | 


But how does that affect the question of depletion ? 
Why, we are told the principle is “ largely belied in 
practice.” Then follows a homily somewhat uncere- 
monious and indiscriminate in its style, in which is 
expounded the wickedness of treating disease by 
bleeding or evacuants of any kind, the writer main- 
taining that strength is health, and therefore that, as 
depletions of all kinds reduce the strength, they in like 
proportion undermine the health. Afterwards, how- 
ever, the author qualifies his language, and protests 
only “against the indiscriminate resort to bleeding 


in all and every case of inflammation, indiscriminate | ss : : 
| apathy on the part of our authorities exists as on its 


Defective drainage and ventilation, | 
D , 


not only in disease but in quantities of blood ab- 
stracted from the system” (!) And he adds, ‘ Doubt- 
less there are forms of inflammation, involving tex- 
tures of extreme value to life, in which the immediate 
relief afforded by the lancet in their confirmed stage, 
and when life itself is threatened, is, and will continue 
to be, the best and surest resort of the physician.” Then 
why, Mr. Professor, denounce the principles of your 
brethren, seeing that you yourself adopt them ? Which 


| previous visits. 


of them ever practised bleeding indiscriminately, | 


either as regards disease or quantity? Having dis- 
posed of ‘‘depletion” in the first lecture, in the second, 
the author presents us with an oration “ on the treat- 
ment of disease by tonics.” 
variation in the accounts which authors give concern- 


As there is some little | 


ing the nature and action of tonics, we looked with | 


some interest for the Professor’s definition of a tonic. 
Finding none, however, we were fain to content our- 
selves with the following original description. 
tonic treatment appeals to causes in their remotest 
attainable depths. It subdues disease by rousing into 
hostility against it the regenerated powers of the 
constitution, and giving to the constitution itself the 
weapons for its own protection 
up instead of reducing power.” Further acquaintance 
with the contents of this lecture puts the reader into 
possession of the meaning of these words. Tonics are:— 
good living in general, port and sherry, rum and 
milk, steel and bark, brandy, cod-liver-oil, turtle- 
soup, opium, ammonia, quinine, “a good honest con- 
stipation,” and “filling the blood-vessels up to the 
level of their entire capacity for blood.” We do not 
expect the medical world will much concern itself 
about this very agreeable method of treating inflam- 
mation, consumption, and other diseases; but the 
public should be told that the profession does not, as a 


fact, treat disease generally by depletion, nor Mr. Skey | 


“The | 


It begins by building | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





he has much more modesty, good sense, and liberality 
of mind, than appears on the face of this pamphlet. 
He has a fair standing as a surgeon; his misfortune 
is, that he conceived himself capable of appearing re- 
spectably before the public as an author. Let him stick 
to the lancet, the scalpel, and the tenaculum, leaving 
the goosequill to the thousands who know how to use 
it, and he will cut a better figure for the future, both 
in society in general, and at “the College” in par- 
ticular. 
Il. Ermpemics, AND THE Pvsiic HEALTH. 

The Cholera at Copenhagen.—The thieves at Copen- 
hagen appear to take advantage of the alarm created 
by the cholera to carry on their affairs. A short time 
since, a foreigner presented himself at the shop of a 
Jewish money-changer, and offered some Swedish 
bank-notes to be exchanged. The moment the money 
had been counted out, the foreigner pretended to be 


seized with cramps and the usual symptoms of cholera, | 


when the affrighted Jew immediately ran oft to seek 
medical assistance. It is needless to add that on his 
return the sick man had made his exit with the notes 
and cash. 


The cholera is raging not only at Copenhagen, but | 


at Stettin, Konigsberg, Stockholm, and Hamburg. 
Ozone.—Some physicians have entertained the no- 


tion that the prevalence of cholera is in some way | : 
| subject to such arrangements as the weekly board 
| may from time to time direct. 


influenced by a deficiency of ozone in the atmosphere. 
The theory has not met with general acceptance, but 
it is still open to discussion. Owing to the difficulty 


of ascertaining the presence and amount of this chemi- | 


cal product, nothing definite has yet been determined ; 
but we learn, on the authority of the Medical News and 
Gazette, that Dr. John Drew, one of the Council of the 
British Metereological Society, has been commissioned 
by Dr. Schénbein to introduce to English observers 
his simple method of ascertaining the amount of ozone 
in the atmosphere. That gentleman’s ozonometer is 
in general use throughout Germany, and he is natu- 
rally anxious that corresponding observations should 
be taken in this country. Indeed, the record of such 
observations would make a very interesting addition 
to the reports of the Registrar-General. 

The Weekly Report of the Registrar-Gereral is again 


becoming an interesting document to a large number | MH, m0 ¢ . 
| renewed generosity in its behalf. 


of persons, who are dreading the approach of the 
malignant cholera. The return of the week ending 
September 3 will rather tend to allay apprehension 
than otherwise. It appears that, while the general 
mortality little exceeds the average, the sixteen 
cases of ‘‘cholera” present fewer instances of the 
“ Asiatic” form of the disease than in the pre- 
vious week. Diarrhcea nevertheless shows a ten- 
dency to increase, as also does typhus and scar- 
latina. It cannot be concealed that, on the Con- 
tinent, the cholera is spreading in the same localities 


as on former oceasions* have preceded its introduction | . : 
| creased value of labour and material, had it not been 


into our own country; and the same bad evidence of 


undue crowding, and other civic abominations, still 
exist in almost every part of the metropolis. The 
medical journals are again discussing the mode of 
prevention and treatment. The Epidemiological 
“ociety, even in its annual recess, are awake; and a 
meeting of the council, for the special object of pre- 
paring to meet the foe, was to be held on the 12th, 
with what result we have not heard. But one thing 
is clear ;—while the authorities are supine, and our 
governors and representatives are regaling themselves 
in the country, the medical world is at its post, 
anxiously endeavouring, though paralysed and dis- 
couraged by the powers that be, to devise means to 
save the population from this fatal pest. 
I[I.—Cuitr-CuHat AND Discovertss. 

The Vaccination Bill has received the royal .assent. 
In the opinion of the learned, and noble, and right 
reverend lords, who constitute the upper house, and 
the merchants, barristers, naval officers, military offi- 
cers, and country squires, who represent the people in 
the House of Commons, the medical profession as a 
body is either too paltry, or too powerless as a political 
party, to be worthy of being courteously consulted. 
The Bill has been very much improved since we first 
assailed it in these columns; but the way in which it 
has been thrust upon the profession is most reprehen- 
sible. Additional evidence, however, has been given 
that there ean be neither safety to the public nor 
justice to the profession, till several medical men have 
seats in Parliament. 

Compliment to the Medical Profession.—The Lord 
Chancellor, on the recommendation of the Lord Lieu- 


* Since this paragraph was in type, tidings have been re- 
ceived that malignant cholera, in its most fatal form, has 


broken out in Newcastle. 


| business. 


tenant, the Earl of Warwick, has nominated William 


sion of the peace for the county of Warwick. 

St. Mary's Hospital.—The governors have resolved 
upon expending 80007. to be raised by subscriptions, 
in enlarging this hospital. e 
ments include a mortuary, a medical school, an acci- 
dent ward, and chapel accommodation. In the ex- 
penditure is also reckoned the outlay that the charter 
of incorporation will involve. The cost of the 
mortuary is estimated at 750/. att 

The Provincial Medical and Surgical Association 
held their annual meeting last month at Swansea. 
Upwards of 400 members have been added to the 
association since the last annual meeting, a large 
majority of whom were induced to join the society in 
consequence of the removal of the publication of the 
journal from Worcester to London, and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Cormack as editor. The meeting was 
well attended, and the association appears to be 
flourishing. ; 

St. George's Hospital—A special general meeting of 
the governors and subscribers to this institution was 
recently held in the board-room of the hospital, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the recom- 
mendations of the weekly board, that a maternity 
department be established for the delivery of married 
lying-in women at their own homes, and also that 
a lecturer on midwifery be appointed, and upon other 
Mr. Francis Chambers presided. The 
following resolutions were, after some discussion, 
carried :— 1. That a maternity department, for the 
delivery of married lying-in women at their own 
homes, be established at the St. George’s Hospital, 


2. That the weekly 
board be empowered to appoint a lecturer on mid 
wifery in the hospital school, obstetric physician to 
the hospital, and that he have the treatment of 
patients in such manner as the physicians and 
surgeons may from time to time arrange with him, 
subject to the approval of the weekly board.” _ 

King’s College Hospital—The new building is 
rapidly progressing. Instead of rafters, the flooring 
will rest on metal sleepers, and it is in all other 
respects a most substantial building. It is to be 
regretted that public generosity is not pouring in Its 
contributions with that liberal hand that might be 
expected, and which is required to enable the com- 


| mittee to commence the other wing. The activity and 


| zeal evinced by the committee in the erection of the 





present wing will, no doubt, stimulate the public to 


Essex Lunatic Asylum.—This splendid pile of build- 
ing, which covers eight acres, contains seven wards 
and two infirmaries on one side, and six wards and 
one infirmary on the other, with 300 domitories and 
150 single rooms. The chapel is most tastefully 
fitted up in the eathedral style, with 300 sittings. 
The tank, which is supplied from an adjoining reser- 
voir, contains 10,000 gallons of water, and is so 
arranged as to keep up a constant supply of hot and 
cold water for the baths. The asylum cost 65,0002, 
but would have cost 12,000. more, through the in- 


commenced ten years ago. The support of each 
inmate is estimated at 145/., while in the other asy- 
lums it averages from 150/. to 2007. 

A Foul Blot upon the National Character.—Of all 
countries in the world England is that in which 
quacks and quackery flourish most. According to 
the census returns, there are nearly 30,000 persons 
practising one or more departments of medicine and 
surgery without qualifications.— Manchester paper. 

Chloroform a Motive Power.—The inhabitants of 
our port have just witnessed some experiments to 
move machinery by the vapour of chloroform. The 
experiment was made by the steamer Galilee, of 120- 
horse power, and under the inspection of the Minister 
of Marine during his last visit. After making several 
turns in the harbour, she went out into the roadstead, 
at the rate of not less than nine knots an hour. The 
success of the experiment was complete.—A Lorent 
Correspondent of the Lancet. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
Tue Brirish Association FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE.—The meetings of the association 
for this year commenced on the 7th inst. at Hull, 
under the presidency of Mr. W. Hopkins, of Cam- 
bridge. Professor Phillips read the Council Report, 
which adverted, in the first place, to the proposition 
of a mode of publishing the transactions of the 
various scientific societies, so as to supersede the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory and expensive plan of each society 
printing its own proceedings, without reference to 
what has been done or is duing by the others; so as 
to make these publications really of utility, instead 
of being the tombs of much valuable labour, always 








The proposed improve- 
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too widely spread, and often buried beneath such an 


accumulation of rubbish as to make the search after 
prior investigations and discoveries on any given sub- 
ject as laborious a task as the investigation itself. 
By a well-digested arrangement, and a complete and 
systematic course of publication of what has been 
effected in each branch of science, from time to time, 
a boon would be conferred on every cultivator of the 
natural sciences, exceeding in usefulness any other 
general scheme which can be propounded, especially 
were there attached to each division a special résumé 
of scientific progress abroad. The proposal is one of 
such vast importance and evident value to scientific 
men, that it is to be hoped it will not fall to the 
ground through the jealousy, apathy, or hindrance 
of the individual societies. The communications 
with Government respecting the large telescope re- 
quired at the Cape, for the observation of the 
southern nebula, are favourable, and lead to a hope 
that this object will be attained. The results of the 
meteorological balloon ascent last autumn from Kew 
were allnded to. The propriety of investigating the 
natural history of the Gulf-stream, should the pro- 
posed survey be made, was insisted on; and the 
report also contained some remarks on the method 
pursued by the Government in publishing the statis- 
tics of the agriculture of the island, and of the 
various scientitic researches executed at the public 
expense. An abstract of the president’s address, and 
of the most important eommunications, must be 
reserved for the next number of this journal. 


CHEMICAL GEOLOGY. 

Tre Vorcanic PHeNoMENA oF IcELAND.—The 
active volcanoes of Iceland intersect the island in a 
parallel system of longitudinal lines, whilst the Fu- 
meroles, which are fissures in the soil from which issue 
steam, sulphureous gases, and boiling black mud; 
with the Thermal springs, which form so marked a 
feature of this desolate spot, follow in the main the 
same direction—thus evidencing the intimate connec- 
tion of all these phenomena, and leading us to regard 
them as but modified expressions of the same funda- 
mental cause, viz., a highly developed state of plu- 
tonic activity at a short distance below the earth’s 
surface. 

The phenomena of this vast eruptive district have 
been patiently and diligently investigated by Pro- 
fessor Bunsen, whose two elaborate memoirs on the 
subject have appeared in an English dress: the one in 
the works issued by the Cavendish Society ; the other 
in the Scientific Memoirs, a periodical which is to be 
discontinued, the editors stating that they find “ the 
circle of readers taking a general interest in science 
too limited to support a work of the kind”—a some- 
what significant fact, at a time when the importance 
of scientific cultivation to a nation is so much harped 
upon, a phrase, the real meaning of which we must 
seek in the adaptation of science to the immediate 
purposes of life and money-getting. 

An abstract of Bun-<en’s researches on the Ice- 
land volcanoes, couched in popular language, may 
be seen in Buff’s Physics of the Earth, an excellent 
little book. They have also met with well-deserved 
attention from Dr. Daubeny, in his address to the 
Chemical Society on quitting the presidential chair ; 
as well as from Dr. J. Tyndall, of the Royal Institu- 
tion, who have admirably condensed the researches 
and results of the Marburg professor. 

The surface of Iceland slopes upward from the 
coast to the centre, where the general level is about 
2000 feet above that of the sea. From this central 
plateau spring the Jékull, or icy mountains, running 
in a north-easterly direction; and along this chain 
both the active voleanoes and thermal springs are 
met with, a position suggestive of a common origin. 
From chasms in these mountains vast volumes of 
steam issue at intervals, and, wherever the mouth of 
a cavern is the vent of this vapour, the resonance of 
the vaults lends to the hissing and roaring of the steam 
areyerberation like that of thunder. Below, in the 
more porous strata, pools of a hideous bluish black 


mud smoke and boil, from the surface of which rise, | 


from time to time, enormous bubbles, which, bursting, 
scatter their filthy spray to aheight of fifteen to twenty 
feet. From the base of the hills upwards, glaciers 
extend, crowned with one vast unbroken solitude of 
snow ; whilst from the fissures of the glaciers, torrents 
of water issue, falling in cascades from their icy walls 
and spreading over the subjacent country, form 
vast bottomless morasses of moving mud and add to 
the desolation which here reigns supreme. A portion 
of the drainage water from these swamps, perco- 
lating through fissures in the earth, to the heated 
underlying rocks, and mixing with the volcanic 
gases which traverse these subterraneous regions, 
bursts forth again as steam, generally in boiling 
springs, but sometimes through craters, uplifting 


huge columns of ashes, like in shape to gigantic pines. | 


Such is the scenery of this weird and barren district. 
The source of the water which gives rise to these 


tremendous phenomena is, for the most part, the | 
atmosphere, which deposits its moisture as snow on | 
These | 
springs may be divided into two classes—the acid and | 


the highlands whence the springs are fed. 


the alkaline springs; regular eruptions seldom if 
ever occur in the former, but are frequent with the 
latter, amongst which are found the Geysers of the 
island. Bunsen divides the rocks of Iceland into two 


great groups—the trachytic rocks, rich in silica, and 
the basaltic or pyroxenic rocks, poor in silica. He 
further shows how the latter, by the action of various 
chemical forces, is converted into the kind of tuff, 
termed palagonite, common to most volcanic countries. 
It would seem that to the volcanic gases and steam 
acting on the palagonite we must refer the most re 
markable of the Icelandic phenomena. Thus, by the 
action of sulphurous acid gas and water on this rock, 
the last is decomposed, the acid uniting with the 
bases contained it, a portion of which are again de- 
posited when the solution comes into contact with 
fresh portions of the palagonite, until a thermal spring 
results, whose waters contain only the more energetic 
the others, such as the oxide of iron and 
alumina, which had been dissolved in the first in- 
stance, having again been deposited upon the subse- 
quent palagonitic beds with which the water came in 
contact. 


bases; 


Experiment demonstrates that when the vapour of 


sulphur is brought into contact with a rock which, 


like the igneous rocks of Iceland, contains oxide of 
iron at a red heat, sulphurous acid and sulphuret of 


iron, are formed. If the temperature be then some- 
what reduced, and steam passed over the heated rock, 
now containing sulphuret of iron, this last is again 
oxydised at the expense of the water, whilst the 
hydregen unites with the sulphur to produce sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Both these reactions take place 
on a large scale in Iceland; thus, where the tem- 
perature is elevated, as in the active volcanoes, 
we have sulphurous acid emitted in vast volumes; 
where it is lower, as in the dormant ones, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen streams forth in abundance ; 
the result being that steam, sulphur-vapour, 
sulphurous acid, and sulphuretted hydrogen burst 
from various fissures in the soil, the two gases 
mutually decomposing each other. At the Namer 
Solfatara, of Kruisvi and Reykjatilid, this first 
stage of the fumerole action is manifested on the 
grandest seale. Exhalations of sulphurous acid, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphureous and aqueous 
vapours here burst in the wildest confusion from the 
hot soil consisting of palagonite-tuff, and spreading 
far and wide over these steaming fields, give rise to 
the solfataras of the island. The eruepted gases and 
vapours assume various characters on these plains, 
whose deceptive surface must be traversed with 
painful caution by the traveller who would avoid 
being swallowed up in the hot mud. Hemmed in, as 
he here is, by black mountains, against the caverned 
sides of which these vast columns of vapour burst 
with violenee; now hissing, now roaring like con- 
tinuous peals of thunder; now with the mud of the 
soil on which he stands boiling up like so mueh slate- 
coloured paste in pools around him—the venturesome 
explorer looks upon a picture of the wildest devasta- 
tation, and realises chaos. 

In process of time the sources of the sulphurous 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen are exhausted, and 
new phenomena are manifested. The sulphuric acid 
combines with a portion of the various bases of the 
palagonite rock, whilst carbonic acid, uniting with 
the uncombined residue of the alkalis, forms salts 
which assist in the solution of the silica existing in 
the thermal springs of the island in such abun- 
dance as to furnish the material of which the sur- 
prising architecture of the Geysers is constructed. 

The Great Geyser and Strokkr Geyser are the two 
of these grand intermitting hot springs of Iceland 
most deserving investigation, and to which Bunsen 
chiefly devoted himself. They lie contiguous to each 
other on the outskirts of the great glacier plain which 
constitutes the raised plateau in the centre of the 





, or 


island, and about twenty-three miles distant from the | 


highest peak of Hecla. These great foci of thermal 
activity are situated in a loose palagonite tuff at the 
foot of a chasm in the clinkstone rock. The Great 
Geyser consists of a tube ten feet wide and seventy 
feet deep, expanding at its summit into a saucer- 
shaped basin of fifty-two feet diameter. This tube 
and basin are coated with a beautiful smooth plaster 
of white flint-sinter, hard enough to resist the blows 
of a uammer. 

This lining, and indeed not only the lining but the 


| tube, basin, and mound on which it rests, have all been 


built up by the hot Geyser water; the chief mineral 
constituents of which are silica and carbonate of soda 
in very minute quantities. To form these geysers, a 
simple thermal spring trickles down a gentle incline, 


the water depositing its silica, whilst thus escaping | 


to a lower level. This deposit gradually increases, 
and at length forms a barrier, which compels the 
water of the spring to choose another point of over- 


flow ; the same thing takes place at this second place; | 


again the course is changed, and again a fresh barrier 


is erected ; this constantly recurs; the soil is gradually | 


elevated by the siliceous deposit, whilst the overflow 
of the spring is thus compelled to travel round and 
round, depositing its silica, raising its point of over- 


flow, and consequently deepening its shaft, until, in | 


the lapse of centuries, the spring has constructed for 
itself the wonderful tube and basin, which are the 
source and scene of the most striking phenomenon of 
this wonderful voleanic region. Before an eruption, 
the water falls both in the tube and basin; detona- 
tions are heard at intervals, followed by violent ebul- 
lition in the basin; the column of water in the tube 


centre of the basin, and causing an overflow at the 
<dges. These detonations are owing to the production 
of steam bubbles below, which, rising into the cooler 
water of the tube, collapse with loud reports, as when 
a steam jet is passed into cold water. In the interval 
between the eruptions, the temperature of the water 
in the centre and towards the bottom of the tube 
gradually increases, the precise increase of heat having 
been ascertained at different points of the tube a 
short time previous to the eruption, observations 
which furnished the German chemist with a key to 
the explanation of the phenomena of these springs. 
Immediately after one of the discharges of the Geyser, 
Bunsen found the basin empty, and the water stand- 
ing some four to five feet below the mouth of the 
tube. After a lapse of a few hours, the basin re- 
filled, and then the water began to flow quietly over 
the edge in a little cascade, whilst the column in the 
tube became more and more heated by the steam 
from below. The water in the basin being, however, 
considerably cooled at the surface, became heavier, 
and returned into the tube, thus reducing the tem- 
perature of the water in the tube, to a certain depth, 
below the boiling point. It is on this simple cireum- 
stance that the period of rest between each eruption 
depends. At length the water in the tube acquires a 
higher temperature, approximating closely to its 
boiling point under the pressure of the column of 
water, which of course varies according to its depth, 
till the boiling point due to each height is actually, or 
very nearly, reached. When this state of things is 
brought about, the huge steam-bubbles which heat 
the water in the tube can no longer be so quickly 
condensed, but increase more and more in size, till at 
last the water in the middle of the tube is upheaved 
by them several feet. A part of the water-column is 
thus removed, and the pressure which prevents the 
bubbling up of the steam consequently lessened, so 
that steam is formed in all those parts of the water 
which were nearly boiling before. As the bulk of 
steam in the tube increases, greater masses of water 
are forced upwards, and the resistance of the super- 
incumbent column of water diminishes. Steam is 
now rapidly given off below; this sets in motion the 
superficial water—the convulsive heavings increase in 
frequency, till at length the entire mass of minglec 
steam and water is hurled into the air in a mighty jet 
of ten feet thick to a height of more than a hundred 
feet. This eruption lasts but a short time; the 
water cooled in the air falls back into the basin, 
and sinks again in the tube; the steam ceases to 
escape, and all returns again to rest, until a repetition 
of the same forces causes a fresh outburst of the 
Geyser. 

In the Strokkr similar phenomena are witnessed ; 
but, as its shaft is not cylindrical like that of the 
Great Geyser, but narrows off towards the bottom, 
the lower opening may be stopped up by throwing in 
turf and stones. Then, after a short time, a more 
violent outburst takes place, the stones, turf, and 
water being violently shot into the air. 

There is yet another kind of intermittent springs, 
frequently met with in Iceland, which discharge 
themselves with great regularity, with intervals 
of a few minutes, in some instances, in others, 
of several hours, without convulsive eruptions. The 
Little Geyser, the most beautiful of these, comes 
into play" at intervals of three hours and forty-five 
minutes, indicating hte approaching eruption by a 
more rapid escape of steam and the splashing sound 
of subterranean waters. Hot foam is then ejected 
with the steam in jets, which, rising and falling at 
intervals, keep gradually mounting higher and higher 
until, after some ten minutes’ play, the eruption has 
attained its height, these jets shooting up together in 
bundles like a sheaf of arrows, and then spirting about 
in every direction to a distance of thirty to forty feet. 
These fountain-like phenomena then gradually sub- 
side until the spring is again quiescent. 

Such are the most striking observations and results 
of one of the most elaborate investigations of the 
present day—an investigation which, testing experi- 


¢ 





| mentally every observed phenomenon, and thus 


basing each deduction upon experiment, has enabled 
Professor Bunsen to impress upon his conclusions a 
stability to which the most ingenious speculations can 
never lay claim; and to confer upon Geology a cer- 
tainty, upon the subject of volcanoes, she must ever 
have been wanting in, but for the aid of her elder 
and sister science, Chemistry. HERMES. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


[ne portrait of the Earl of Aberdeen hasjust been placed 
in the Town-hall, Aberdeen. The vestry of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol, have announced for sale the three pie- 
turesin the church painted by Hogarth—“ The Ascen- 
sion,” “* The Sealing of the Sepulchre,” and “The Two 
Marys at the Sepulchre.” The monument to Watt, 
in the city of Edinburgh, will be completed and in- 








| augurated on the 19th January next, the anniversary 
| of the birth of the illustrious inventor of the steam- 


engine. ——Her Majesty has graciously complied with 
the wishes of the Mayor and Corporation of Dublin 
to sit for her portrait. Mr. Catterson Smith is engaged 


seems to be raised, forming a conical eminence in the | for this important work, and Mr. Cranfield is to pub- 
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lish an engraving from it.——The diorama of Hin- 
dostan, which will close on the 17th of this month, is 
attracting crowds to bid farewell to the beautiful and 
truthful scenes that it exhibits. It is well worthy a 


visit, and is sure to afford the highest gratification | 
and much instruction respecting India. ——It has 
been decided that the memorial in Leeds of the 


** Hero of Waterloo” shall be a colossal figure of the 
departed Duke. At a meeting of the committee of 
the subscribers held at the Leeds Court-house, it was 
resolved the commission for making the statue should 
be given to Baron Marochetti. The cost will be about 
1500 guineas. ——His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
has transmitted 25/. to the committee for the pro- 
posed monument to Dr. Jenner, to perpetuate the 


memory of that distinguished physician, in con- | 


nexion with his discovery for the prevention of that 
destructive disease, the small-pox.——Gibson’s statue 
of the late Sir Robert Peel has been erected in the 
north transept of Westminster Abbey, under the 
superintendence of the sculptor. The statue was 
sculptured at Rome. 

During the last few weeks the School of Design, 
with its ornamental casts and various artistic appa- 
ratus for teaching, has been gradually removed from 
Somerset-house, where, in the rooms formerly occu- 
pied by the Royal Academy, it had been located from 
its commencement in 
tional Gallery is to be is foreshadowed by the Morning 
Chronicle (Monday, Sept. 5):—* It appears to be dis- 


1837.—What the new Na- | 








not carrying up the work any higher. Such is the 
bi-fold design that assumes to glorify Washington, 
and to represent the taste of the Americar people.” 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
AmoNG other artists engaged by Mr. Wigan for 
his coming campaign at the Olympic Theatre, we 
hear of Mrs. Stirling, Miss P. Horton, Mr. Emery, 
and Mr. Robson. The German journals say that 
an English entrepreneur is scouring Germany for the 
purpose of picking up the best male and female lyric 
singers, with the view of establishing a German opera 
in London in the approaching winter season.——The 
theatre at Bath is about to be thoroughly renovated 
and redecorated, and will open with “the tragedy of 
Macbeth,’ with all the magnificent effects brought 





| out at the Princess’s theatre !”.——The appearance of 


tinctly understood that we are to have a Gallery and | 


Museum, not a mere collection of pictures 
be illustrated ; all schools are to be represented ; we 
are to trace the infancy and youth of art—its decre- 
pitude too, as well as its vigour. We are to begin at 
Cimabue and Giotto—we are to learn what fresco is— 
what Byzantine art is. England will at last havea 
chance of knowing that Germany has had a great 


Art is to | 


Mr. Henry Betty at Dover theatre, in Shakspere’s 
tragedy of Macbeth, on Wednesday evening, was the 
most successful of any that has taken place at this 
theatre throughout the present or preceding seasons. 
Of the many leading characters which Mr. Betty 
sustains, perhaps there is no other for which he is 
better adapted than the courageous yet cowardly, the 
fearless yet craven, Macbeth——The flourishing town 


be a copious contributor to the G/obe.——Mr. Eyre 


| William Hickey, 


Evans Crowe, for a long time the editor of the Daily 
News, is a constant contributor to Bentley—The 
Dublin Evening Post announces the grant, by Her 
Majesty, of a pension of 80/. a year to the Rey. 
the popular agricultural writer 


| under the well-known name of ‘“ Martin Doyle.”—— 


| Daylesford, 


the seat of the celebrated Warren 
Hastings, has heard the sound of the hammer; its 
furniture and memorials have been sold. One of the 
books was Collection of all the Evidence against 
Warren Hastings. It sold for eighteen guineas—— 
At a sale by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, hair 


| from the head and beard of Charles I. sold for 5/. 2s. 6d.; 


of Bradford has been engaged in celebrating by an | 


the opening of St. 


appropriate musical festival 
devoted to 


George’s Hall—a handsome building 
music. 


| the oratorio of St. Paul; on Thursday the Messich 


drew an immense audience. Mr. Costa acted as con- 
ductor; the chorus-singers were supplied by the 


a lock of Newton’s hair, for 15s.; and a drawing, by 
Napoleon, when student at the Polytechnic, repre- 
senting an attack of artillery, for 6/. 12s.——Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe bade a final farewell to this country last 
week.——The Maine of Le Mans says it is assured 
that M. Ledru-Rollin is dying of nostalgia——The 
King of Bavaria has conferred on the great naturalist, 
Alexander de Humboldt, the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Merit. King Leopold has presented a gold 
medal, bearing his effigy, to Mr. Saphir, a Viennese 
poet, author of the piece entitled Lin Myrtenblatt.—— 
An edict has just appeared in Florence prohibiting any 
subject of the very Grand Duke of Tuscany from 
subscribing towards the proposed monument to 
Gioberti. Madame Ida Pfeiffer had arrived at 
Batavia. After a short stay in the Dutch settlement, 
she guitted that place in an American ship, on the 








| 3rd of July, for California. 


The performances began on Wednesday, with | 
I § M 


| choral societies of the great Northern towns; among | 


school of art ; that painting existed before Raffaelle, of | 


whom, by the way, we have next to nothing in the 
Gallery ; that there were such painters as Van Eyck 
and Memling ; that Spain has produced a vast series 
of most important artists; and that Ruysdaels and 
Claudes are not the only things in the world to be 
admired. 
be presented, in due proportion, in a collection which 


has hitherto consisted of landscapes, and of works | 


which are either sensuous, satiric, historical, or por- 
traits.” The statue of “ Australia,” by Mr. 
now placed in the gardens of the Crystal Palace, is 
of terra-cotta. : 

The French Patrie avers that the Parthenon at 
Athens “to be completely restored.” The 
Exhibition of Fine Arts at Ghent comprises 490 
works. Haghe, Martin, and Roberts are among 
the exhibitors. On the 6th of October, the 
Gallery of Paintings belonging to M. Van Parys, 
is to be sold at Brussels. The collection contains 
some very fine works of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. Rubens’ “‘ Helena Forment,” mentioned 
by Sir J. Reynolds, forms part of the sale-— 
M. de Saulcy, the French Eastern traveller, whose 
recent publications are at present exciting some 
attention in this country, has presented the Louvre at 
Paris with a sarcophagus extracted from the tombs of 
the old kings of Jerusalem. The restoration of the 





is 











sell, | 


the vocalists and orchestra were some of the best 
London artists. The town has been very gay, and 
the festival successful. The Orchestral Union, under 
the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, intend giving a 


| series of concerts in the New Hall at Bradford. 
M. Berlioz has been giving two grand concerts of | 


The religious aspect of the art will at last | 


his music at Frankfort—the journals add, with great 
success. ——Colonel Ragani, an old officer of the Em- 
pire, widower of the once-renowed Grassini, and uncle 
to Grisi, has become impresario of the Italian Opera 
at Paris. Grisi and Mario were privately married 
a few days ago at St. John’s Wood. The recent death 
of M. de Melcy (Mme. Grisi’s late husband) had, on 
dit, hastened the union of the two celebrated artistes. 
M. Jullien arrived at New York on the 7th 
August, by the Baltic. 











|GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


tower of Saint Jaques de la Boucherie, in Paris—one | 


of the most striking and most neglected fragments of 
antiquity in the capital—has been ordered by the 
authorities. The Board of Trade has received in- 
formation from the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
stating that the French Ambassador has communi- 
cated to him that a Universal Exhibition of the Fine 
Arts is to take place at Paris, in May 1855, at the 
same time as the Exhibition of Industry. There 
is talk of erecting a monument in the principal 








Place of Liancourt to the venerable Duke de 
la Rochefoucauld. His titles are, the introduc- 


tion of vaccination into France—the establishment | 


there of savings banks (Caisses d’Epargne)— 
and the Institution of the School of Arts and 
Trades (Ecole des Arts et Meétiers) of Chalons. 
At Petronell, a Hungarian town on the Danube, there 
has just been found, near the castle of the Counts of 
Abensberg-Traun, an uncommonly fine mosaic pave- 





Tue forthcoming edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary 
will comprise the text of 1773, with Dr. Todd’s and 
other emendations and additions, forming 3 vols. 4to. 
under the editorship of Dr. Latham. Mr. Vincent 
Sternberg, who has already published some interesting 





| 


records of Folk-Lore, is engaged in making a more | 
| to extend the Public Libraries Act (1850) to Ireland 


extended collection of the popular tales of the 
English peasantry ; and asks for communications of 
inedited legends, &c. to his London address, 15, Store- 
street, Bedford-square. There have been 691 books 
published in the United States during the six months 
ending June 30, of which 169 were reprints of English 
books, and seventeen original translations from the 
German and French. The French 








| 
| 


Record Com- | 


mission has just published the first volume of Cardinal | 


Richelieu’s Letters and Dispatches——A work, en- | 
titled Biography of Baron Julius von Haynau, by one of 


his Companions in Arms, has just been published by 
General de Schénhals. The editor of a Montpelier 
newspaper has just had 800/. left him on condition 
that he will publish a detailed biography of the testa- 
tor in his journal——The Dutch Chambers have re- 
solved that from next session they will suspend send- 
ing parliamentary papers to the newspapers. It 
will be remembered that the Patrie was announced 
for sale, in consequence of the warning which it had 
received. A purchaser has been asked 1,500,000 fr. 








| for it; besides contracting for an eighteen years’ lease 


ment; also, not far from the spot where the pavement | 


was found, a military order of the Emperor Trajan 
was discovered. 


| case the plant should not be bought. 
Petronell is the ancient Cornuntum, | 


and near it are the remains of a triumphal arch, | 


raised by the Emperor Augustus to Tiberius, in 
memory of the conquest of Pannonia.——There is a 
novelty in Venice this year, and that is the monu- 
ment that has been raised to Titian in the church of 
Sta Maria Gloriosa de Fiori, where he was buried. It 
was erected at the expense of Ferdinand, and is the 
joint production of Luigi Zandomenichi and Pietro 
Zandomenichi, his son.——In the New York Crystal 
Palace a model of a design for a monument to Wash- 
ington is exhibited, which has justly drawn down 
upon it the animadversion of some of the American 
papers, jealous of the rising character of the country. 
The New York Tribune describes it as ‘‘ made up of a 
circular structure and an obelisk. The former con- 


| lous calumnies ” 


sists of a colonnade and portico with fluted Doric | 


columns, an open balustrade over the entablature, 
and a terrace roof. The latter starts up square from 


the middle of the circular flat roof, and, diminishing | 


slightly as it rises, is continued quite plain to a height 
of 620 feet from the ground, being then finished by 





at 18,000 fr., and an arrangement for the printing, in 





Gazette of the 29th August contains a royal decree 
interdicting the entry and circulation of the Times 
throughout the whole extent of Spain, on account of 
its attacks on Spanish institutions; and its “‘scanda- 
on the Queen, &c. Letters add that 
some enthusiastic partisans of the monarchy proposed 
making a grand auto da fé of the offending journal. 
This will be a busy month with the publishing 
trade of France, because it is “ almanack month.” 
no country in the world are so many almanacks pub- 
lished; and in none is such an immense number sold 
in France. 





as 


| 


The Madrid | 


In | 
| public at the rate of 8d. per half-ounce, instead of 1s., 
| which would be the case if conveyed by postal con- 
Everybody there, in fact, has his | 


almanack ; and it is the only thing in the shape of a | 


book which the peasants (the French peasantry are 
about 30,000,000 in number) purchase from year’s 
end to year’s end. 

Mr. W. Chambers is about to proceed to North 
America, for the purpose of writing a descriptive tour 
| through the United States and Canada, and collecting 
accurate information respecting the condition and 
prospects of emigrants in these countries. Mr. 





| Blackett, the young member for Newcastle, is said to | 


| Wednesday week. 


The library of the British Museum, which had been 
closed for a week past, has been re-opened to persons 
having the privilege of admission, and will remain open 
during the present and succeeding months, from the 
hours of 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. The twenty-third meet- 
ing of the British Association took place at Hull on 
The Interim Acting Committee 
for the promoting a great industrial exhibition for 
Scotland have come to the resolution not to attempt 
to carry out the proposal next year, as originally 
announced.——The Government have granted Sir 
William Snow Harris a sum of 5000/., for perfecting 
a mode of applying lightning conductors on board 
ships. Some time ago, Mr. Lawson of Bath offered 
10,0002. worth of scientific apparatus, on condition 
that — sufficient sum were subscribed, within a given 
time, to found a Midland Observatory at Nottingham. 
The time expires on the 1st of October; and the Not- 
tingham Guardian points out that 5000/. is still want- 
ing, and urges the claims of the project, so magnifi- 
cently begun, on the attention of the wealthier classes. 
An observatory committee sits at Nottingham—Mr. 
Alderman Birkin chairman; and active efforts are 
made in Nottingham to increase its share of the sub- 
scription. On Friday week, the Right Hon. Edward 
Cardwell, President of the Board of Trade, accom- 
panied by the Lord Provost, Bailie Morrison, Bailie 
Fyfe, and Mr. Hall Maxwell, Secretary to the High- 
land Society, visited various sites which have been 
suggested as suitable for a Scottish national museum. 
One of the last Acts of the late session is a law 




















and Scotland. Town Councils of boroughs, the 
population of which exceeds 10,000, can now adopt 
proceedings to establish public libraries and museums 
throughout the United Kingdom. The vacancy 
created by the retirement of Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, 
F.A.S., &c. &e., from the office of librarian of the 
Plymouth Public Library, has been filled by the elec- 
tion from more than thirty candidates of Mr. William 
Hunt, who for more than twelve years past has been 
connected as reporter and editor with the newspaper 





| press of Plymouth and Devonport, and who for the 


last six years has conducted the West of England 
Conservative and Western Courier paper. The Ply- 
mouth library includes that exclusive collection of 
paintings, prints, MSS., and books, formerly the pro- 
perty of Mr Rogers, F.R.S., and more recently belong- 
ing to Mr. W. Cotton, F.R.S., of Ivybridge, by whom 
it has been kindly placed in a portion of the building 
of the library for the inspection and use of the mem- 
bers and the public, and which is known as the Cot- 
tonian Museum.——A remarkable illustration of the 
injustice arising from the present rate of foreign post- 
age has just occurred. We find by the Times of 
August 20 that the mail brought by the screw steam- 
ship Harbinger from Australia was ‘the largest ever 
landed at Southampton. It consisted of 250 boxes 
and bags of letters and newspapers. As there is no 
contract existing between the Government and the 
General Screw Steamship Company for the convey- 
ance of mails between this country and Australia, the 
Harbinger’s mails all come under the designation of 
ship letter-bags, and the letters are charged to the 


tract. Of this 8d. the Post-office appropriates 6d. to 
itself for merely distributing the letters throughout 
the kingdom (an operation performed for 1d. in the 
case of inland letters), and pays 2d. back to the ship. 
Thus the General Post-office charges three times as 


| much for merely delivering the letters to the public as 


is appropriated to the vessel for bringing the mails by 
steam from the Antipodes.” 

Grecian Thebes has been partially destroyed by an 
earthquake. Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans, 
asserts, from personal experience, that a few hours 
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! 
spent in a sugar manufactory, inhaling the saccha- 
| with whom Mr. 





rine fumes, is a certs 1in cure for cons umption. 





Last advices from America tell us that the Library | 


of Congress, so lately damaged by the fire at Wash- 
ington, has been re-opened. A University for 
Australia has been founded and endowed by the local 
legislature at Sydney; and our latest tidings from 
that colony speak of a project being on foot to esta- 
blish a new college in connection with the University 
there for educating ministers of the English church. 
—A crystal palace is to be constructed in the gar- 
den of the Palais Royal at Paris, to act as a winter 
garden. The concession is for thirty-six years, after 
which the property is to return to the State. The 
Scientific Congress of France has just held its twen- 
tieth annual session at Arras, under the presidency 
of the Baron de Stassart, President of the Academy 








| only quality ; 


of Belgium.——Letters from Switzerland announce | 


the successful ascent by three Zurich professors of the 


highest mountain of western Switzerland, Mount | 
Toedi, in the Canton of Glaris. This is only the 


—The Correspondence of Turin says :—‘‘ A new and | 
ingenious application of electricity has been much 
spoken of here lately. The Chevalier 


against the real, let us now turn to Mr. Davenport, 
Brooke has the misfortune to be 
associated. We say misfortune, because Mr. Daven- 
port offers the widest possible contrast to the defects 
of the half-actor. Mr. Davenport is not a perfect 
actor: he lacks a little of that which is Mr. Brooke’s 
he lacks the physique necessary for the 
expression of passion in its wildest phase—but then 
he has all those qualities which Mr. Brooke is en- 
tirely without; he has great sense (and what an in- 
valuable quality that is!); he has a thorough appre- 
ciation of his author; and, lastly, he thoroughly 
comprehends not merely the words to be spoken, but 
also the passion to be expresst d. 
this is that when he plays Jago to Mr. Brooke’s 
Othello, Tago is the ruling spirit of the piece; but 
when the cast is reversed, /ago sinks to the level of a 
truculent ruffian, 
a brave, honourable, and injured man. The Othello 
of Mr. Brooke is a heavy soldier, much too cold- 





The consequence of 


and Othello rises into the dignity of 


| blooded to be the bridegroom of Desdemona, passionate | 
third recorded ascent of the mountain in question. | 


Bonelli of this | 


place, director of the Sardinian telegraphs, has in- | 


vented electric weaving machines, destined to replace 
with advantage the frames @ la Jacquard, for weaving 
figured stuffs. 
this invention, which appears destined to produce a 
great change in industrial matters.” 
correspondent of the Times 





| thought of evil 
Details are as yet wanting respecting | Again, contrast their Jagos. 


The New York | 


gives a report of a new | 


American printing press, which will print from uncut | 


paper, rolling from a cylinder, cutting and folding, 
with perfect regularity, 30,000 copies each hour; 


“the inventor declaring his ability to print one | Cobourg tragedy—a dull, heavy, plodding, 
a locomotive can run on a | 


mile of paper as fast as 
railway. With perfect machinery and arrangements 
he may do it, as his experiments develope a practical 
rinciple, which is looked upon with wonder and de- 
ficht.” An interesting Exhibition is about to open 
at Amsterdam. The citizens have resolved to hold a 
series of public exhibitions illustrating the past and 
resent state of the great departments of industry 
Fach year will be devoted to a particular subject— 
sculpture, painting, architecture, ship-building, 
factures of various kinds, and so forth. 





manu- 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


by preparation, 
his wife long before /ago instils the poison of jealousy 
into his.ear, and wearing his ‘“ eye thus” long before 
Iago teaches him the lesson. The Othello of Mr. 
Davenport is a warm and generous warrior, hot in 
love, apt in passion, whose heart never entertained 
till the devil hung behind his ear. 
Mr. Davenport’s Jago is 
your villain of the world—a fellow who seems to carry 
his heart in his hand, but it is a counterfeit heart; he 
is a daring, selfish, unscrupulous bon vivant, urged on 
by envy, hatred, and cupidity, compassing the ruin of 
others that he may advance himself. The Jago of Mr. 
Brooke is your common, cut-throat, first villain in a 
passionless 
murderer 

With respect to readings our space will not permit 
us to do more than quote one or two, as they spring 
to the memory, and strike us as exemplifying the 
difference between the poetic senses of these artists. 

He that steals my purse steals trash. 

In this line Mr. Brooke accented my, as if it were his 
particular purse ; Mr. Davenport very properly laid 


| the stress upon purse. 


Drury Lane.—Mr. G. V. Brooke and Mr. Davenport. | 


The Fountain of Beauty: 
acts, by Mr. Kingdom. 
THE problem which has been offered during the past 
fortnight for the solution of all true lovers of the his- 
trionic art is, whether Mr. G. V. Brooke be an actor 
or a mere pretender? That there should be any diffi- 


an Extravaganza, in two 


Michael, I'll make thee an example, 


Here Mr. Brooke accentuated example ; Mr. Davenport 
placed the accent upon thee; meaning, even thee, my 





dear friend Cassio—in our opinion obviously the better 
reading. 
To lose ’t, or give 't away. 
Speaking of the handkerchief. Here Mr. Brooke 
| spoke give ’t away, as if mentic a possibl le contin- 


gency: Mr. Davenport laid great € emphasis upon it, as 


intending an accusation. 


culty in solving it curtly in favour of the latter alter- | 


native betrays the extraordinary and anomalous con- 
dition of modern criticism. 

It is now somewhat late in the day to set about defin- 
ing the boundaries -and conditions of anactor ; 
be late, if we had never had an actor among us; it is 
absurd and superfluous in these days of admitted de- 
cadence and feebleness. With the memory of great | 


artists in the minds of this generation, with the fact | little can be said. 





that even those whose few years will not carry them 
back to the elder Kean may yet study the very highe ast | 
achievements of the art upon a foreign stage, are we 


| need, 
it would | 


| the other. 
| 


} 


tobe sent to Drury Lane (degraded temple of the | 
muses!) and to Mr. G. V. Brocke, to learn what are | 


the great, immutable, and to some inscrutable prin- 
ciples of the acting art? The only assistance we can 


derive from Mr. Brooke is in the negative test with 
which he supplies us. Art is what Mr. G. V. Brooke 
does not possess. Further service he is none. If Mr. 


Brooke be an actor, away with the foolish tradition | 
not to be reflected—she is to be distorted, she is to 
be poeticised, she is to see her face not in a pure 

crystal, but as refracted—from the surface of an old 

cracked tin kettle; in one word, she is to be made | 
ridiculous. So say those who proffer their belief in 
Mr. Brooke as an actor. 


When we went to see Mr. Brooke act Othello, we | 


| tion, and would be 


When Mr. Brooke entered in the third act he said, 
“ Was not that Michael Cassio ?” with a strong em- 
phasis suggestive of suspicion ; Mr. Davenport asked 


it frankly, as suspecting nothing. 

We could multiply these contrasts, but there is little 
for there is scarcely a line of the play in which 
some objection may not be taken to the 
the one, and praise awarded to 


With respect to the other characters in the cast, 
Miss Anderton’s Desdemona was 
judicious, and in the pathetic portion of the part was 
excellent. For the rest we can say nothing. 
Mr. Smith has produced an Extravaganza, 
The Fountain of Beauty, from the pen of a Mr. King- 
dom, and has done for it everything possible in the 
way of decoration. It is, however, a dreadful abor- 
intolerable if it did not introduce 
us to Miss Featherstone, a young lady with a rich 


called 


| contralto voice of such rare quality that it seems a 


| talent 
| shall be as 


pity to waste it upon such trash. We feel persuaded 


| that if she will cultivate her voice for operatic singing 
about hol ling the mirror up ton: iture. Nature, forsooth, | her state will be the more gracious 








The houses are excellent, principally owing to the 
public curiosity about Mr. Brooke. When the four- 
porters nights have expired, and Mr. Smith rests 
| his management upon the foundations of the l 





undoubtedly existing in his we 
pleased to record the 


grieved at being compelled 


company, 
triumphs, as 
to observe upon 


we 
are now 


recollected him as a man who some years ago had | the short-comings. 


appeared with most fair pretensions, with a splendid | 
physique, a glorious voice, with everything that could 
prejudice the public mind in his fayour. He was 
then weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
Nature had done much for him, but she had not done 
all. She had given him a body, but no soul; a head, | 
but no brains. A voice and a form are indeed one- 
half of an actor; but what if the other half be 
wanting? Where is the actor then? Well, aftera 
time, we heard no more of Mr. Brooke. His voice 
had gone. Where it went, or how it went, we can- | 
not tell; but it went, and there was nothing left but | 


a hoarse and furious man, tearing passion and senti- 
ment, and poetry and reason, to tatters, with the | 
melody of a raven. The voice went, and he went 
with it; he went to America, the purgatory of the 


‘ames damnées,” of the stage; he went to nurse his 
Voice, and create his reputation. And now we have 
him ag ain, the one-half of an actor, so handsome, so 
deep-toned; but oh! so un-Shaksperian ! 


As we detect the counterfeit gold by weighing it 





OBITUARY. 





Biewitt.—Last week, in town, Mr. Blewitt, the composer 
He composed the spirited music to the highly humorous 
song of “Barney Brallaghan’s Courtship,” and this 


as a compose 


Dr. Hunter 


first brought him into notice 
LANE.—Recently, at Brighton, Lane, of 
Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, and formerly of Liverp 
He was a F.L.S. and F.S.S.A. and formerly president of th« 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburg editor of t 
Liverpool Medical Gazette, the Monthly Archi } 
Medical Sciences, and Tiedman’s Physiology of Man, trans 
lated from the German. Dr. Lane was the author of A 
Compendium of Materia pit of Prac 
cology, and likewise c 1 
various subjects to the 
Times. 
NAPIER. 


—the conquer 





tical 7 i- 





papers 


d Me 





Medi al Gazette, La 


—Recently, Lieut.-Gener: 
wr of Scinde, a 
trenchant as his sword 

Penin i 


paign agains 





premeditatedly furious, suspicious of 


reading of 
the interpretation of 


| Abbott's (Rev. G 











notable actions were—at Corunna, for which } btained a 
gold medal—at Meannee, where he def | f ight 
times the numerical strength of t Dubba, 
near Hyderabad, where he — iction of 
Scinde. Few men have ever rec is ;— 
he was literally rred and hac ked fron foot 

REYNAUD M. Charles Reynaud, of ) fa 
volume of poetry called “ Epitres et Pas rales,” and of a 
volume of prose, ““ Voyage d’Athénes & B albeck. 

SHaw.—Recently in Australia, Mr. Shaw, who was well 
known in the agricultural districts as editor of Mark 
lane Express, and managing director of the I s’ In 
surance Society. e ewigrated somewhat sud y, and, 
after passing through extreme adversity in Melbourne, he 
went to the diggings, where he became ill, and died in 
great poverty. 

Simpson.—At Edinburgh, James Simpson, Esq., advocate, 
author of various works, and long distinguished as one of 
the most zealous promoters of popular educatior My. 
Simpson was first known in the literary world by his “ Visit 





to Flanders,” shortly after the battle of Waterloo, a book 
which rapidly passed through several editions. 

WILKINS. Sudde nly, Mr. John Wilkins, the author 
drama of “C ivilisation.’ 


of the 








M. Meyer, 


a Hanoverian geometrician, has sent 
the following communication to the Weser Gazette:— 
“Tn an arid plain near Donner lies a block of granite 


of about 74 feet square, named by the neighbouring 
inhabitants Drachenstein (dragon's stone). On it is 
the figure in alto relievo of a serpent, formed into 
twenty-three folds, and being somewhat more than 
11 feet in length, the head hanging down by the side. 
At about two feet from the head a very wide part is 
to be seen, as if the reptile had been crushed there. 
Although the body of the serpent appears to be formed 
of the same material as the stone, it is supposed to be 
a petrifaction, and not the work of man, inasmuch as 
there is no mark whatever of the chisel of an artist ia 
any pi irt of it.’ 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


D.) New English Spe Spelling Book, 12mo. 6d. swd 
Akerman’s (J. Y.) Legends of Old London, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Another Book about Wesleyan Methodism, fep. 8vo. 3s. cl 
Barnard's Handbook of Foliage and Foreground Drawing, 12mo. 6s 
Be amish's Truth Spoken in Love: or, Tractarianism refuted, 6s. el 
r’s (Rev. H. W.) Lectures to Young M 32mo. ls. 6d. cl. gilt 
Blakey's History of the Philosophy of the ¥ 4 vols. 8vo. 3/. cl 
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Bohn's Classical Lib. : / tophanes’ Comedies, Vol. II. post Svo. 5s. 
Bohn's Standard Lib.: Bremer’s Works, Vol. 1V. a Diary, &c. 3s. 6@ 
Books for the Country: Bees, by Rev. J. G. Wood, post Svo. ly. 
Callery and Yvan's History of Chinese Insurrection, trans. 7s. 6d 
Cc ampbell s Christian Baptisn 1, with Antecedents and Consequences, 
op. Bvo. 4s. 6 
( urpenter s (W. B.) Physiology of Temperance, &c. post 8vo. ls. swd 
Cautions for the Times, edited by the Arc om p of Dublin, 7s. cl, 
cil Dean ; a Story for the Young, fep. s. 6d. cl. 
Chapman's Lib. for the People: Artist's M urried Life, 
Cheever's Cyclop dia ¢ f Moral and Religious An¢ 
Childr ~y and = Robin, Harriet Gray, and other St 
Colonel (The), Author of “ Perils of F ashion, 
Cra t's Poouch Confection , for En " 
Cr ton’s (D. M. M.) Memoirs, by Rev. J. 5s. 
De ¢ y's Characteristics of the Duke of w. llington, Svo. 6s. « 
De St. Michon’s Narrative of Relig gious Journey in the East, 1s. ¢ 


Dickens's Bleak House, with oe ustrations, by Browne, 


















Dickens's Household W 
Commenta’ ¥ ¢ 6s. 
Commentary ot 12s, ¢ 
Donaldson's (Dr.) Com] 6d. cl 
Extracts about Christ, 1 
Fenby’s Copious Dictionary english Synonymes, fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Fern Leaves from Fanny's I lio, fi s. bds. 
Four Gospels in Greek for Use of Schools, Griesbach’s Text, Is. 6d. 
Geldart’s May Dundas; or, Passages in a Young Life, fe. 2s. 6d. cl 
Guizot, Le Conseiller de la Jeunesse, par Chaumont, fey s. cl 
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Hilpert’s German-E: erman Dictiona 
Horace, with Notes by (Grammar Sch ssics.) 
Howitt’s (Mary) Midsumme fe. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl 
Hugo's (V.) Rhine, trans. by D. M. Aird, er. 8vo. Is. 8 
Ill London Lib.; Capper’s Thr e. Deganmenies of Is 1, 8vo. 6s 
Industrial Schools the best Means for Decr ne, 3s. 1 
Johnstone's (Dr.) Natural History of Eastern Be rders, V I. Botany 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Judson (Dr.) Memoirs of, by Francis Wayland, 2 v 
Law and the Testimony, by Author of Wide, Wid 
Lynch's (T. F.) Lecturesin aid of Self-Improv 
Mas n’s Kate Gearey; or Irish Lif d 
‘ > ral Works, cor 
aym nd de Monthaul 
, by Southey, Family I 
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Railway Library liams, by Godwin, fe. 8vo. 1s. bds. 
Rawstorne’s (Rev mons, Vol u fe. 8vo. 6s 
Readable Books ife, by ey, fe. Svo. Is . 
Reid's Intellectual P 8vo. 5s 
Row bot h Conversati De la \ 2. 
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STROLOGY. —Persons residing in ery Y 


or elsewhere can send any Address, Christian and Surnare, 

Age, in a letter containing 13 pos‘age-stamps, to Professor 

Melville, Princes-read, Lambeth, London (the only Acrostic Astrologer 

in the universe), and they will re by return of post Special Poems 
written on their names, in which their destinies will be revealed. 


’ OW : r hp > Wlal foa el 
JO CHIMNEY is WANTED for C. RICKETS 
PATENT CALORIFERE GAS STOVES in Churches, Halls, or 
Shops, and for Conservatories or Small Rooms a pipe can be attached 
to convey away the products of combustion. 
Agar ar-street, Str and, nd, oppos ite Charing-cross Hospital. 


Manufaetory, 
O LOVERS of FISH—100 REAL 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., package included. Forwarded 
to all parts on receipt of penny postage-stamps (or Post-office Order 


preferred) for the amount. 
TILE PAVEMENTS. 


dre. ss to THOM: AS LETTIS, Jun., 
i —WM. and Co.'s BOOK of DESIGNS of this Durable and Beau- 


AW’S ENCAUSTIC 
tiful Production of Medigwval Art in every style suitable for Churches, 


Entrances, Halls, Passages, Conservatories, and every description of 
Private as well as Publie Building, sent post free. Designs to an 

given dimensions, and estimates without charge. Samples at list 
prices, or returnable if carriage es 
BE NTHAL L ISTIC rit WORKS, n Shropshire. 


GQ HIRT S.—EVAl s’s_ — This 











Fish Curer, Great Yar mouth. 














ear Broseley, 

















S.—EVANS’S ELYSIAN.—This 


admirable inventi on, pride 2d for all who study elegance in dress, 





is the result of six years’ experience in the art of cutting and fitting 
worn nearly everywhere, and admired | every body Price, Six for 
40s.; and Linen, Six for 63s. a st materials and work; obtainable 
only at 134, NEW BOND- ST RE 





ROBE-MAKING — TAILORING ESTABLISH MENT, 
rolden-s¢ 


G, 4. KISCH, Practical ROBE-MAKER and 


rofessional TAILOR, is prepared to execute orders with the 
utmost dispatch. His improved system of making GOWNS, as exhi- 
bited at the Great Exhibition in 1851, needs only to be seen to be appre- 
d; the Prize Medal being awarded for the same 
Patterns, and mode of Self-Measurement, with list of prices, 
warded on application as above 
a ‘ a eee rs 
ICOLL’S D'ETE, 
Gurment for heat, dust 


NICOLL'S PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS, 
and HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOATS.—The best materials, 








for- 


ONE GUINEA, a 
or slight shower. 

GUINEA TROWSERS, 
talent, and 





workmanship, from France, Germany, and Engiand, employed by 
H and D. v1¢ OLI Merchant Tailors, PaletOt Patentees, 114, 116, 
20, Re. t- nd 22, Cornhill, London 











GHIRTS —FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS are 


not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore be obtained 
only at38, Poultry. Gentlemen in the country or abroad, ordering 
through their agents, are requested to observe on the interior of the 
collar-band the stamp, “‘FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, Poultry,” 
without which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities 
first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very best 
manner in which they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the 
most unique and only perfectly-fitting shirts. Coloured shirts, for 
boating, shooting, and ordinary wear, 27s. the half-dozen. List of 
prices and instructions for measurement post free, and patterns of the 
new coloured shirtings free on receipt of six staraps. 

RICHARD F¢ RD, 38, Poultry, ‘y, London (late 185, Strand.) 


M: ARION’S CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 

“It affords us pleasure to observe the goodly array of our 
testimony in favour of the above 
than which we conceive 
—EDITOR of the Medical 










medic ‘al a thren who have borne 
useful invention—a beautifully elastic Corset, 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.” 
Cewreular. 

Ladies in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal 
satisfaction; and, once having experienced the Comfort and Advan- 
tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 
dant evils. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, 

_facturers, 54, Cc onnaught~ terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


M ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE 
CORSALE TTO DI ME DIC L 
*This invention is exciti a sensation. We are convinced, 
not only that it is a valus mut that it is ineumbent on all who 
would enjoy health whilst preserving the beauty of their person to adopt 
this Bodice Epiror, Kidd's own Journal. 
hey combine firmness with elasticity, fit , fasten easily in 
front, retain the original symmetry 


of their adjustm nent, ind are judi- 
ciously adapted to every varying condition of the female form. 
PATENTED IN ENGL AND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 
with Illustrations, details of Prices, (from 
14s. ; children’s ) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on 
receipt of Two Stz _ s for Postage. 
All Country Orders sent Carriage paid or Post free. 
Mesdames M ARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 
terrace, Hyde-park (near the Marble 





Patentees and sole Manu- 





and 












tuses, 


Enlarged Prospec 









54, Connaught- 
Arch). 


QIR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 


hKO MAGNESIA —Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for re- 
moving Bile, Acidities, 
a moderate state of the bewels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel, and 
Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sca-siekness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable.—On the value of Mag- 
nesia as a remedial agent it is ummeeessary to enlarge; but the Fluid 





“4 





(LEN FIELD PATENT 
"SED IN HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY; 
acount MACHINE-M 
Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co. 40, Dunlop-street. 
London Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 65, Queen-street, 
_Cheapside. 


Fr": REWORKS.—MORTRA M, Artist in 
‘irew orks to her most gracious Majesty's Italian Opera—namely, 
" Propee *rineess's—namely, last scene in * Sardanapalus ;" Cre- 
m rne-gardens, Beulah-spa, and v auxhall. Fireworks for fetes, birth- 
days, &c. prepured to any scale. Temples, Initials, Crests, Triumphal 
Arches, &c. executed in Fireworks. Collections fitted up in a very 
superior style for public or private amusement, from 101. to 100/. List 
of prices for more than 100 different Fireworks will be forwarded upon 
receipt of a full-sized, stamped, directed Envelope. 15, Waterloo-read, 
near the Obelisk, Surrey end. Signai-lights of every description, for 
sea or land 
| ‘OYLEY’S SCOTCH and WOOLLEN 
WAREHOUSE, established 1678.—It having been the custom 
with gentlemen studying economy to purchase, for Cash, their Cloths 
at this Warchouse, Messrs. Walker, Babb, and Co. beg to inform them 
that their stock of cloths are of the best West of England manufacture. 
Their Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Seotch 
goods from the best manufacturers in Scotland. Gentlemen visiting 
London can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen of 
taste and skill, who are always kept on the premises. Thus, not only 


STARCH, 
























| a very superior but a fashionable article can be obtained at the lowest 


| We 


and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving | 


Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the Pro- | 


fession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concre- 
tions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold by 
the sole consignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., Lls., and 21s. 
each.--The Acidulated Syrup in bottles. 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows:— 
James | Murray, Phy sician to the Lord L ieutenan 

‘ILVER SUPERSEDED and ROBBERY 
rye SLACK’S 


PREVENTED by RICHARD and 
































SHEMICALLY PURIFIED NIC . SILVER, 
ac’ “A »wledged to be the purest metal in ¢ acumen e at one-twelfth the 
price of Silver, made into every article for the table, as Cruet-frames, 
Teapots, Candlesticks :— 

Fiddle Strongest Thread King's 
Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and F spor 
per Dozen ... . 2s. and 15s. 28s. 
Dessert ditto ditto 10s. and 13s, l6s. 21s. 8. 
Tea Spoons ditto 5s. and 6s. 8s ll 12s. 
A sample Tea-Spoon sent free on receipt of Ten Postage-stamps. 
BALANCE IVORY TABLE KNIVES. 
Tables Desserts. Carvers 
ms s. 4, s. d. 
33 inch Handle, per Dozen . 0 0 9 0 3 6 
3g inch ditto ditto oe 12°@ 1 0 4 6 
3 inch ditto ditto . 16 0 13 0 5 6 
inch ditto ditto -. 20 6 14 6 6 0 
Nickel Handles, King’s Pattern 22 6 18 6 6 6 
Kitchen ditto, from 6s. 6¢. per dozen. 





RICHARD and JOHN SLACK also solicit an inspection of their 
extensive Stock of NICKEL SILVER WARES, Electroplated by 
Messrs. Elkington and Co.'s Patent Process, which cannot be distin- 
guished from sterling Silver. Their Stock also consists of Paper and 
Japan Tea-trays, Palmer's Candle Lamps, Dish Covers, as well as 
every article in Furnis x Irommongery; every article marked in 
plain figures, at such prices that will fully convince purchasers of the 
advantages of purchasing at their ablishme 

A most elegant assortment of Bronze 1 Fenders, 
competition 

Their Catalogue of Drav 
—_ free. Orders above 2! 








at prices that defy 


may be had gratis, or sent 
» per rail, within 200 


ge and Prices 


sent carriage-tre 











"RICHARD and JOHN 336, STRAND (Opposite Somerset 






SLACK, 
I 


ESTABLISIIED 1818 


| lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent | 


| causing one instant’s pain, inconvenience 


or no delay. Few houses in town and 
and none superior, advantages. 
s of the Registered Ven- 


possible price, and with little 
country can offer equal, 
Babb, and Co. are the inventors and make 
tilating Waterproof Pocket Overcoats, price 30s. and 35s. See Jurors, 
Report, Class 20, Great Exhibition, 1851. A variety of Scarfs, Shawls, 
‘leids, Clan Tartans, Billiard, and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, 
D’Oyleys. 











346, Strand, “— Waterloo- 


HE BES sT FOOD 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS. 





ridge, London. 


FOR CHILDREN, 


ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 





for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her X ty aud the Royal Family, but 
has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 





acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a war oie Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 


Broths or Soup: 
ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS form another 


ADE COMFITS ‘on LOZENGES. 


and 


| 
| this, and add greatly to comfort during the heat of sammer. 
| assortment in every width and variety of pattern, now on SALE, very 


HE SUN DESTROYS a GOOD CARPET. 


—A few shillings expended on INDIA MATTING will prevent 
A large 


much below the usual prices, at. TRELOAR'S India Matting Ware- 
house, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


LPACHA UMBRELLAS.—From 10s. 
va each. May be had of all Umbrella 
Patentees, W. and SANGSTER, 140, 
change, 75, Cheapside, 94, Fleet-strect. 

*,7 Shippers supplied. 





6d. 


Dealers, and of the 
Regent-street, 10, Royal Ex- 








MERICAN 


“ embracing every variety of these superior “‘ Time Pieces,” 
ported directly from our old-e: 
them one-third less than the us 
Eight-day, 30s., 35s. 

Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, a new American invention for 
the amusement and exercise of children. It combines the Pony and 
Carriage, and by graceful exercise promotes muscular developement of 
the arms and chest. 

Sold by the Manufacturers and Importers, ROGERS and Co., 545 and 
t 


fi, New Oxford-street. 
VERY ‘MAN HIS OWN BREWE R; or, 
YY PRACTICAL 


INSTRUCTIONS by which any person can Brew 
their own Beer, of a strength and flavour equal to the best London 
Porter at less than 4d. per Gallon, and Stout at less than 5d. per Gallon, 
No Skill or Brewing Utensils required. Sent post free on receipt of 
Twenty-four Postage-stamps, by Mr CHARLES CLARKSON, many 
years Practical Private Brewer, No. 9, AVERY-KROW, NEW BOND- 
STREET, LONDON. — 
LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’s Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib., 

burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7d., Store Candles, 6d. per lb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very oldand dry, 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow, 50s. and 44s. ; 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, Is.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all othe: 
scented soaps, ls. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 
SAMUEL CLARKE, 


CLOCK WAREHOUS SE, 
im- 
ablished factory, enabling us to sell 
al price. Day Clocks from 12s. to 14s.; 






















Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 


| Albany-street, Regent’s-park, Londou, within two minutes’ walk of 


diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, | 


Patent Barley is an excellent 
articularly recommended by 


light for supper, and alternately with the 
food for Children and Invalids; being 








etothe Embden Groats. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red deg Street Holborn, London. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Pac kets of 6d. and he and in Family Canisters at 2s., 5s. 
and 10s. e acl 


FOR Vi ARIC! OSE VEL INS A AND WE AKNES Ss. 


SURG AL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 


E-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpen yiek ling a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging; 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
















ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDC NAI 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after accouchement, are admirably adapted for giving adequ te sup- 


port with extreme lightness—a point little 
tively clumsy contrivances 4 


attend ed to in the compara- 
nd fabrics hitherto employed. 














Inst uctions for Measurement, Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Mi anufacturers, POPE and PLANTE 
Ww rloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospital, 





i 
RUPTURE 


suppli 





S.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
(THE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 
by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. 
(so often hurtful in its effects) is here avoided, a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease and 
eness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
riptive circular may be had, and the Truss (whieh cannot fail to 
fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference rod — body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufactur 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOUN W HITE, Post-office, 


Piccadilly 
E LAST IC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
4 The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and the best 
invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of 
*kness and Swelling of the Legs, Varicese Veins, Sprains, &c. It is 
porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, 
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nn Pla 
(TEE TH.—By her Majesty’s ~ Royal Letters 

Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chymi- 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELEY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a 
The extraordinary results of 




















features, as the following:—Allsharp edges are avoided; 
wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied ; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, from the 
sofiness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeta when Loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on 
the chymically-prepared yyhite India-rubber, and, as it is a non-con- 


no springs, 





as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and | 


The use of a steel spring | 


on Colosseum. 
N.B.—Country orders amounti ing to 101. or upwaris, Carriage Free. 


(j00RE RS TOOTH BRUSHES will _ be 


exchanged if the bristles come out. The price for the best 
quality is 8s. per dozen. A single Brush free by post on receipt of 
eleven stamps, addressed to 26, Oxford-street, London. 
CUOPER’S ANTISEPTIC CARNATION 
TOOTH PASTE is the most efficacious, most agreeable, and the 
cheapest preparation ever used for whitening the teeth, preserving 
the gums, and sweetening the breath. Price Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per pot 
Manufacture d by W LL LIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford street, London 


OZE AU’S COPAHINE MEG E, or 
e SACCHARATED CAPSULES.—A perfect substitute for Copaiba 
will be found in the Copahine Mége, which has been approved by the 
French Academy of Medicine, and successfully administered in the 
Paris and London Hospitals: (See Lancet of Nov. 6, 1852, an extract of 
which will be forwarded on application.) Prepared and sold by ¢ 
JOZEAU, French Chemist, 49, Haymarket, London, 
Montmartre, Paris; and the principal Chemists of France. 
the Colonies, The Bottle of 100 Capsules, 4s. 6d.; of 5 
and the name of G ABRIEL JOZE AU printed ont the Government 


V ARICOSE VEIN » &e. —HUXLEY S 
SURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., a 
still recommene led in all cases where a bandage would formerly hav 
been applied. y are light, durable, and more economical than any 
article yet produced. SPIRAL STOCKINGS at a great reduction 
in price; Abdominal Belts on a new principle, weighing only four 

ounces, 

Particulars, list of prices, and the articles forwarded by post, on appli- 
cation to HUXLEY and Co., 5, Vere-street, Oxford-street. Hospitals 
supplied on favourable terms. 


MOAt'S PILLS, by Mr. Moat, Surgeon and 


ry -aamererde, No. 3H, Strand, Partner with the late Mr. Mor- 
rison, the Hy t, the Recipe for whose Pills he held for sixteen years.— 
MOAT'S PIL ‘LS, the best family medicine, being the only preparation 
adapted for general use by a qualitied practitioner ; there is no adop- 
tion of any theory, real or pretended, neither is there any disrespect 
to the profession implied by their use. Mr. Moat’s position is a gua- 























| rantee that he has avoided the errors which unqualified persons have 


fallen into when, looking only after profit, they have ventured out of 
their callings. Mr. Moat can refer to hundreds of respectable London 
tradesmen who use and recommend Moat’s Pills as their family medi- 
cine. A box of pills sent by post for sixteen postage stamps. Foreign 
houses dealt with on very liberal terms. Directions for use with each 
box in English, French, German, Welsh, Spanish, or Dutch. 


| IXON’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—This mild 


aperient Medicine has stood the test of upwards of fifty years, 





during which period its efficacy has been most satisfactorily proved in 


| obstinate cases of Piles 


ductor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough comfort be im- | 





bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste 
being at the same time waolly provided against by the peculiar nature 
of its preparation. 

To be obtained only at 61, Grosvenor-strect, London; 22 
Bath; 34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


D&A FNESS, CHRONIC or ACUTE 
NERVOUS DEAFNESS, SINGING NOISES and PAINS in 
. ie EARS.—A New Discovery for restoring HEARING, proved to be 
rfectly infallible, by which many thousands of Sufferers have been 
nstantly enabled to hear the human voice in a low tone without 
», or trouble to a Child, or aged 
This truly important Discovery for ‘the 


Gay-strect, 














nervous Sufferers of either Sex. 


| Care of Deafness, obviating as it does all the former dangerous and 


fatal Operations, has been made by the eminent Aurist, Dr. THOMAS, 
thirteen rs ident Physician of 60, Burgate-street, Canterbury, 
the first application of which gives immediate Relief, restoring the 
Hearing in the most confirmed stages of Deafness, whether from Old 
Age, Nervousness, or any predisposing cause, 
Adults are subject, and from which Deafiress follows: the heavy afflic- 
tion of ses in the Head and Ears is immediately removed by its 
use. E ich Sufferer can apply it himself. The proof and result being 
instantly convincing, as it enables the previously Deaf Person to 
hear common tone Conversation, who before could only be made to 
hear by loud Shouting in the Ear, or by means of a powerful Ear 
Trumpet. It has been applied by the Doctor on hundreds of suffering 
Applicants at most of the Ear Infirmaries and Hospitals, with perfect 
ss, and in many thousa inds of cases to whom h 
ot heard the Human re for Half their I ife, and some not at all, 
» by alone are now perfectly r ored to Hearing and the 
Fellow Creatures, and enabled to hear distinctly in a 








“4 

















its use 


nd hires n Statement of their Case by Letter, in- 
or Mo f 7s. € t 


di to Dr. 





st i 
THOMAS 60, Burgate-s t, Canterbury, will r 


st. Vi 


> means of 


| Invalids 


to which Children and | 


has sent it many | 


all cases of Disordered Stomach, Dyspepsia, Biliary De ‘Tangement, 
Affections of the Liver, Bowels, or Kidneys, as well as in the most 
and is patronised by the Faculty gene gat 
Prepared and sold wholesale by the Proprietor, Storrington, Sus 
and retail by all respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendo: 
United Kingdom: in boxes at ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., lle. and 
Observe that none are genuine but those with “GEORGE D1xo 
the Government Stamp. 











NOTICE— Money returned if not approved, 

y3 J. BELL and Co., sole Inventors and Pre- 
Ce parers of the unique VEGETABLE EXTRACT, which perfectly 
cleanses from Scurf or Dandrift, effectually prevents the Hair from 
falling off or becoming grey, warranted to produce all that can be 
desired for its beauty and preservation. 

Sold in bottles ls. and 2s. each; or a bottle equal to six at ls. sent 
carefully packed, on receipt of a post-office order for 5s., made pay- 
able at the office, Tottenham-court-road, to J. J. BELL and Co., 17 
Ernest-street, near the Collosseum, Regent’s-park, London, 

Agents wanted for town or country. 


] R. PEREIRA.—This late eminent P hysician’s 8 


opinion of HARDS’ FARINACEOUS FOOD for Infants and 








“T have carefully 
Farinaceous Food 


examined, and repeatedly prescribed ‘ Mards 
ereira's Treatise on Food and Diet, pages 
309 and 473, &c.), which is prepared from the most nutritious of the 
cereal grains. It combines both nitogenised and non-' nitrogenised 
alimentary principles, and forms a very valuable food for children and 

invalids, “JOHN PEREIRA, M.D., F.t 
* Assistant = sician to the London Hospital. 
“47, Finsbury-square, July 1, 184 

Sold by chemists and druggists, ~ nt medicine vendors, tea dealers, 

and Italian warehousemen, in Is. and 2s. packets, and tin cases 7s. 6¢ 
each. Observe—All ope packets and cases are signed “ Jas. 
Hards,” and manufac tured at the Royal Vi icto’ Mill, De artford, Kent 

EAFNESS, &e. 

R. BARKER still continues to supply the 
afflicted with his celebrated remedy for deafness, noises in the 
head andears, earache, and all diseases of the ears, in both sexes, 0! 
any age, arising from cold, nervousness, or any other cause. It is 
guaranteed to give permanent relief in every case, of whatever nature, 
and will be sent post free, with full instructions for use, on rece! ipt f 
7s. 6d. in postage stamps, or yore order, payable at the General 
SARKE R, 25, Argyle a. Kings 





















BARKER'S “ Treatise on Deafness. 
for eight 7 


the poor every Wednesday me 





* 20th edition, Ghipene, with 
ystage stamps Adv free 
and Tues sday and ride “3 





, sent post free 
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obtaining advances on the value of the Po 


Princi ples of the Institution, Form of Proposs 
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ing their 
Annual Premium to the 


=> Healt! 
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ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square, London. 

PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are request “l to ex- 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January “and July, and for the convenienee 
of Depositors resic ding g at a distance, may be received, as it falls due, at 
any of the Branch “Offices, or through Country Bankers, without 
expense. 








PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
#,* Prospectuses free on application. 


. 5 +7 
RY. TAL DISPENSARY for DISEAS 
the EAR, Dean-street, Soho-square: Established 1816. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. 
Treasurer—Jobhn Masterman, Esq., M.! 
Surgeon—William Harvey, Esq., F.R.C.3. 
Admitted during the past year, 1388; cured, 559; reliewed, 303. 
Subscriptions are earnestly solicited from the benevolent publi 
keep pace with the daily increasing number of applicants. 
Open Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Bankers—Messts. Masterman and Co. 
SPECIAL NOTIC xE. 
Intending Life Assurers, and Policy-holders in 
invited to examine the Rates, Principles, and Provisi ile 
HE SCOTTISH P ROVIDE 'N I 
INSTITUTION, the Society in whieh the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance can be tained at moderate premiums. Since its 
establishment in 1837, it has issued upwards of 6000 Policies, covering 
Assurances exceeding 2,500,000. a result the more satisfactory, as no 
indiscriminate Commission has been paid for it. 
RATES. 
Annual Premium to Assure 1001, at Death. 
Kee 25 30 35 40 45 5 
£1 18 0 | £21 6| £2 6 10 £2 49 #3 5 9 £4 1 
It will be seen, on comparison, that the same remium which, at 
Age 30, for example, is charged in. the other Scottish Mutual Offices for 
Assurance of 1000/. will secure in this Society a Polio for 12301. 
PRINCIPLES. 
Ist. Premiums at ecrly and middle ages, about a fourth lower tha 
those of other Mutual Societies. 
2nd. A more accurate adjustment of the rates Of Premium to the 
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residence abroad, and of 
, the regulations of the 


adnainistration, are as liberal as is consist 


In all points of practice, 
Policies, facility of licence for travelling ¢ 
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Resident Secretary. 
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free, on ap ay lication at the Head 
2, MOORGATE-STR 
GEORGE GRANT, 


PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION. 








Clergymen, Solicitors, Medical Practitioners, 


Literary Gentlemen, and Others, 


in the 
or Disability from follow- 
by Payment of a trifling 


event of Permanent Sickness, 
Ordinary Occupation, 


Law Property Assurance and Trust 
Society. 
1y and Diseased Lives Assured on Advantageous 
Terms. 
WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
= Essex-street, Strand, London. 





7 LLEN’ 


convenient article of the kind yet produced. 
and all writing requisites, with ample space for papers, and is so ar- 
ranged that any article is instantly accessible without disarranging the 
remainder. 


SR EGI STI ERED DISP AT CH BC 1X 
and TRAV ELLING WRITING DESK, is the most complete and 
It contains stationery 


ALLEN’S NEW SOLID LEATHER PORT- 


MANTEAU contains four distinct ps etna re all accessible at the 
same time and secured by a Bramah lock; i 


affords greater facility for 
‘ing a wardrobe than any other celienane au, is entirely free 





arrang 


from reporter and as light and portable as the ordinary kinds. 


ALLEN’S REGISTERED TRAVELLING BAG, 


the opening of w whic h is as large as the bag itself, thus allowing coats, 
linen, &¢., to be packed without injury, and more conveniently than in 
the ordinary carpet bag 


Illustrated Catalogues gratis. 
J. W. and T. ALLEN, Camp quipage Manufacturers and Military 
Outfitters, 18 and 22, WEST STRAND. 








, h 7 ‘ 
THE LATE REV. SAMUEL NOBLE, 
WHO DIED ON THE 27TH OF AUGUST LAST. 

The undermentioned Works by this celebrated Writer on, 
and Preacher of, the Doctrines of the New Jerusalen 
Church, as set forth in the Writings of EMANUEL SWE- 
DENBORG, are stiil on Sale:— 


An Appeal in Behalf of the Doctrines 
of the NEW CHURCH, &c., addressed to the Reflecting 
of All Denominations. Second Edition. Royal 12ino. 
9s. cloth lettered. 


Important Doctrines of the True 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Explained, Demonstrated, and 
Vindicated from vulgar Errors. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 


The Divine Law of the Ten Com- 
mandments Explained, according to its Literal and Spiritn: 
Sense, in a Series of Sermons. To which are ] 
Sermons on the Lord’s Discourse with the Rich 
whom he referred to the Commandments of tie Decalogue 
and on his subsequent Discourse with his Disciples. vo 
cloth, lettered, price 7s. 

Astronomical Noctrine of a Plurality of Worlds, 
8vo. ls. 6d. sewed. 

On the Divine Trinity, Regeneration, 
Good Works. A Lecture, 8vo. ls. sewed. 

9 Wa on the Death of the Rev. Jno. Clowes, 
M.A., late Rector of St. John’s, Manchester, 8vo. ls. sewed. 








and 


SINGLE SERMONS, 8vo. at 6d. each :— 
1. A Case of Entrance into the New Jeru- 
salem, commemorated on its Fortieth Anniversary. (This 


was the Writer’s case.) 

2. Divine Encouragement for those who follow 
the Lord, through Trials and Persecutions. 

8. The Peace of those who seek the Peace of 
Jerusalem. A Discourse on the Death of Thomas Jones, 
Esq. 

4. A Sermon on the Death of the 
Hindmarsh. 

5. The Praises of the = rd. ASermon. 12mo. 

Translation by the late Rev.S. NOBLE of 


Heaven and its W nr the World 
of SPIRITS (or the Intermediate Region, which is the first 
receptacle of man after death); and HELL: described by 
one who has heard and seen what he relates. From the 
Latin of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.,. Translated by the 
Rev. SAMUEL NOBLE. Second Edition, carefully revised ; 
with a New Preface, by the Translator, including Explana 
tory Notes and Observations. Together with the original 
English Preface by the Rev. THomas Harter, A.M., 
Rector of Winwich, Northampton. In 8vo. cloth, price 5s 
or without Mr. Hartley’ s Preface, 4s. 


Portrait of the late Rev. Samuel Noble. 
Proof Impressions, One Guinea. Ditto, with Autograp! 
Two Guineas. 
London: J. S. Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's-inn ; 
and Smpkin and Co. Manchester: L. Kenwortuy. Liver 
pool: P EARCE and BREWER. 


GTE ‘PHE NS SIMP ROV EMEN TS i in INK and 
WRITING FLUIDS 


The annoyance of writing with Inks which would not whey Ww 

Steel Pen must be in the recollection of many pe n 
BLACK WRITING FLUID was the first successft 
this inconvenience. Being a perfect solution 
pension by means of Gum, it flows fre 
Paper in such a manner as to insure ease » and facility 
a more perfect Colour and Permanence. 

Out of numerous flattering testim« mials received by the Proprietor 
the ane is respectfully, and by permission, submitted to Publi 
notice, 


Rev. R. 























of writing, with 


Brunswick Works, near Birmingham. 





ir,—There is an impression iv admirab] 
Ink is not adapted for the copying press rB lue slack 
Allow me to remark, that it would be a material be nefit to yourself 





and the public, to make it generally known that the Ink in q testion is 
better adapted for the press than any other, inasmuch as it retains its 
colour, and is not apt to assume that brown appearance that most of the 
ordinary copying Inks do after a short lapse of time. I have used your 
Ink for the last eight years, and copy all letters or memoranda of im- 
portance, and have never yet found anything to equal it as a COPYING 
INK (of its other supe qualities I need not speak). I inclose a aor $3 
Copy of this as a Specimen. All parties to whom I have re 
your Ink for copyi have exclusively adopted it. 
To Mr. Stephens, I am, Sir, yours, respectfully, 

54, Stamford-street, London. G. STEVENS. 

Red, Blue, and Black Inks, also superior Copying Inks. Liquid 
Drawing Inks, as a substitute for Indian Ink, and Coloured Inks of 
various — ty manufactured in exact Chemica] Proportior x 
Dyes for V as a sub itute for Paint; and the NEW PATENT 
PROPELL NG’ PENCILS, prepared by 

HENRY STEPHENS, 54, Stamford-street, London. 
















ommended 














or loss of interest in his Copyright. 


NEW PLAN OF PUBLISHING. 


JOBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Publisher, 38 


begs to inform Authors and possessors of MSS. that he has brought into succe satu operation a PLAN of PUBLISHING | 
which secures an extended publicity, and considerable Pecuniary Advantage 
Post free, on receipt of Six Stamps. 


, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, 


to the Author, without his sustaining any risk 





Just published, in 


LATEST ACCOUNT OF THE CHINESE INSURRECTION. 


post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, with Fac-simile of Chinese Map, 


and Portrait of the Insurgent Chief, th 


SECOND EDITION of 


BY DR. YVAN 


Edited by 


‘A curious book, published at an opportune moment, givin 


lackwood's Magazine. 
“The Revolution in China is, in all respects, the greatest 


London : 


AND M., 
AND A SUPPLEMENTARY ACCOUNT OF THE MOST RECENT EVENTS. | 
JOHN OXENFORD. 


. Fh most timely and interesting publication, full of curious and valuable matter 
g a lucid account of the civil war now raging in China.’ 


SMITH, ELDER, 


A HISTORY OF THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA; 


With Notices of the Christianity, Creed, 


and Proclamations of the Insurgents. 
CALLERY. 


Examiner 


lution the won 





| Tea and Coffee forwarded free to all parts of 


| Self-Mar agement 





+ . + aa y . 
RGYLESHIRE.—The Western Highlands.—- 
LONDON’S HOTEL, Ardrishaig, is beautifully situate on Loch 
~ ag and has superior accommodation for families, gentlemen, and 
tourists. There is fine salmon and trout fishing, and the proprieter 
has a pleasure boat on the Loch, within a few yards of the house, with 
lines for salt water fishing. The wines, spirits, and malt liquors are of 
the highest class, at moderate charges. Ardrishaig is reached in a few 
hours by fas id elegant steamers that leave Glasgow daily (Sunds 
excepted) at 6.30 and 7 a.m. An omnibus attends the arrival of the 
steamers to convey passengers to the hotel gratis. 


wWAILN’S PRIVATE HOTEL 
h INGS, 4 and 5, ALBYN-PLACE (Queen-stree 


—MR. and MRS. SWALN, in returning their 
Nobility and Gentry for the — distinguished 





and Li yDG- 


t), EDINBURGH 
ful thanks to the 








upon them during the past five -ars, at 
respectfully to intimate that they have now entered upon a lease of that 
l I yus house, No. 5, adjoining, whi has been fitted 





1 a superior style, with eve yufort and con- 











ve and it will be their constant endeavot f 
patrons, at both houses, the comfort and quietude of a pr h 
the most moderate scale of charges 
oy SODA Ww ATE! t.— Her 
Majesty having granted Letters Patent f nufacture of 
this preparation, so admirably suited for families, emigrants, and 
tourists; small bottle, capable of being « aed in the waistcoat 
pocket, sufficient to make twenty-four the or ary deserip- 
tion at ld. per glass. Itcan be procured to the or f ali Chy sts 
fthe sole maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 1, Mecklenbur G a- 





-road; and at the City depdt, 88, Snow-hill 






(THE CAMBRIDGE SHERRY, 36s. per Doz. 

Carria id to all parts of Eng age 1. At this exceeding mode- 
rate pr “ » offer to the publi he same wine as espe liv 
ve xd for and purveyed by us to the ta te DUKE of ¢ AMBRIDGE 


ice its name), and to H.R.H. the present DUKE «f CAMBRIDGE, 
and: wi 1ich has been known for years amongst families of d 











as the purest, most delicate pale dry wine imported into this cot ry 
CHAMPAGNE, FIRST GROWTH, our own 
D from the celebrated “ Bouzy” Estate, at 46s. per doz., than 





ch finer is not shipped, whatever be the convent 


P URE FRENCH WINES, commencing at 28s. 
per doz.; and fine sound PORT WINE at 42s. per doz 


Gentlemen are freely invited to call at the 


nal price paid 





nting-house, and judge 





for themselves, 
Sole Con ees, direct from the Growers, W. T. BELLING 
Co., 4, Beaufort-buildings, London. 


‘\AUTION.—To Tradesmen, 
Shippers, Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it has late 
] principled per: T 
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Merchants, 
y come to my 
, tor some 
zg the Trade and 

sas 8 article name BOND'S PERMANENT 
AR KING INK, this is t ve Notice, that Iam the Original and 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said Article, and do not employ 
any 1 ees r or authorise any persons to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishme nt for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
is Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 

¢, and serious injury t > myself E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and 
Widow of the late .John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, I ondon. 
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tacles slip from the face Double act e- 
g t i i ix on then r place 
be iold, Silver, and Steel 
fre © assisting and pre- 
serving Sold r 1roughout the king- 
i V sale of the pate a ANDERSON, 4, Thavics-inn, 
H ‘Ib orm, London: and 56, High-street, avesend, Kent. 
QTEREOSCOPES and STE R EA OSt ‘OPIC 
h PICTURES.—BLAND and LONG, 153, Fl t, Opticians 









a n to their stock 
and in various materials; also to 
f STI BOSC oP ic PK TURES for the same 
in DAGUERREOTYE on PAPER, and Transparent Albumen Pic- 
tures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minuteness of detail, and truth in 
the representation of natural objects, are unrivalled 

3LAND and LONG, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


(THE ROYAL uable 


and Photographic i! Instrume nt pate gions 
of STEREOSCOPES of all 
their large 





EXHIBITION. — Valuable 

newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 

on ASS, ~ Size a walnut, to Cage mi — bjeets at a dis- 

ance of fre ch is 1 be invaluable to 

SP OR SME N, pes "GAME KEE PE RS. Price 14 10s, 
sent free. 

TELESCOPES. 





» five mi 
“GENTLEMEN, 


—A new and most important INVENTION in 






TE LESCOPES, P ssessing such extraordinary powers, some 
hes, wit fh an extra ¢ e-piece, will show dist ietly Jupiter's 
, Saturr ing, and the double Stars. They supersede every 







r of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, 
Military r 

Opera and rR 
yhject can be cl 


purse Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
Ive miles distant. 





ys Sree: Ca Oo 
valuable newly-inver Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for 1 f of extreme Deafuess. 
Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Auris’ Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York H 
‘> m1 Vv 7 ron 
POPE'S TEA W AREHOUSE, 
PAVEMENT, FINSBURY 
REDUCEI 
Ra tages E and COMPANY 















) PRICE OF rEAS 
ontinue selling their Teas at the REDUCED 
























d f FOURPENCE R POUND, and str« recommend the 
f ‘ c ptions as the BEST and most economical that can be 
purch ased s. a 
Best Congou Tea, reduced to .....sceceeseeees 3 8 
Best Soucho ’ . 44 
Best Gunpo jet 5 4 
Best Young Hyson ,, 48 
Best Plantation Coffee 1 4 
Best Mocha ecesee coces 1 5 
Delivered free in Lond d the subur [Two pounds’ worth of 













(THE TEA DUTY is now REDUCED, and 
we are enabled t Hi prin ong Tea at 3s. per Pound—the 
Best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d. Rich ra onc Good 





Green a at 3s. 4d. ‘to 33. 8d. 


| Green Tea at 5s. 





recommend our Friends to buy Tea at our present 


Prices, as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will save 
Money 
The best Plantation Coffee is now ls. per Pound. The best Mocha, 
Is. 4d. 
by our own 


Teas, Coffees, and all other Goods sent Carriage free, 
Vans and Carts, if within Eight Miles ui Te 
sent Carriage Free to any part of England, if t 
upwards, by 

PHILLIPS aud COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 
8, King William-street, City, London. 
A gener al P ‘rice c urrent sent free by post, on application. 


y ane Spices 


2 of 40s. or 














ee t publishe< di, New edition, price or by ‘post, for 1s. 6d. 
ue SCIENC E OF LIF ES or, How to Live, 


and What to Live For; withample Rules for Diet 

ether with Instructions for s 

that sterling state of ppin 

through the judicious observance of a well-regulated c 
a Physician. 

Also, by the "my Author, price 2s. 6d. : post 

A MEDICAL TREATISE — on 


DEBILITY and coNSTIT TIONAL WEAKNESS 
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g perfect 
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Observations, illus Anatomical Plates, 
Disease. This wor a 1 1 
Medical Professior 





uddressed to the Y 
us Disorders juired in early Life. In 
hict ] i thot . 


s which lea urrence, the Sympto 
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1 until the Ott hé lay of each month by the 
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IDD’S JOURNAL of NATURE 
VARIETY.—“‘ Kipp’s JOURNAL’ is a very 
cati one, too, from which we anticipate much valua- 

subject of ‘Domestic Pets’ of all 
ily matters, identified with the 


nt-street, London 


and 


on the 
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, and are treated by him in his usual! | 


cannot fail to secure him hosts of 
Naturalist). 
hed M nthly , price Is. 6d. — vers Is. 9d.) by 
WILL ve SPOONER 


JOURNAL of NATURE and 


ntents of this universally pcpular JOURNAL 
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l ‘ * We hardly need tell the public, so late 
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st upon | »wn favourite topics of song birds, natural 
t unsurpassed. ''—Critic, 
, ls. 9d.) by 
379, Strand. 


NATURE and 
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VARIETY. “oe 


8, as a writer fc 
i Monthly, price 
WILLIAM SPOONER, 
JC Pv's JOURNAL of 
\ VARIETY < ell-condncted periodical, like KIDD'S 
JOURNAI l lesideratum ; and Mr. Kipp has proved by 
his writ nicle for the last few years (univer- 
lote d how ¢ wield his pen on all matters of general 
y possible success. Standard. 
nthly, price ls. 6d. (post-free, 1s. 9d.) by 
WILLIAM SPOONER, 379, Strand. 


7IDD’S JOURNAL of NATURE and 

VARIETY.—“ When we say that Mr. WILLIAM KIDD, the natu- 

ralist, of Hammersmith, i e Editor and Proprietor of this periodical, 

» have said all that is1 Ifal to give ita general introduction into 
institutions.” —Sun 

nthly, price ls. 6d. (post-free, 

Ww i I 7 AM SPOONER, 9, Strand. 


rIDD'S JOURN, of NATURE and 
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“Published Monthly, price 1s. 6d. (post-free, 
WILLIAM SPOONER, 379, Strand 


J ID'S JOURNAL of NATURE and 
aN VARIETY ‘Those of our readers whe keep ‘Domestic Pets’ 
(says the Editor of the Derbyshire Advertiser) will find in this periodical 
an excellent adviser in all the difficulties relative to the treatment of 
rites; and all who love verdant fields, bosky lanes, dark 
mel sdie 8 of their choral occ upants, will be indeed 
companionship of KIDD'S JOURNAL 
I ubl ished Monthly, price Is. 6d. 
WILLIAM SPOONER, ¢ 


JOURNAL of 
Hants Advertiser), conducted by our Modern 
Oliver Goldsmith, WILLIAM Kipp, of Hammersmith, contains every 
can render life enjoyable and make home happy. It stands 
nong the p licals. ols. I. and IL. price 
, arenow ready. Also Vol. IIT. price 10s. 6d 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
BEST NEW WORKS may be had | 
ssion from MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY by every 
r of ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, and by all first-class 
f Two Guineas and upwards. 
ns and Book Societies are supplied on liberal terms. 
ly to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New 
Oxford-street. 


SURPLUS 


LL 


A in sucee 


THE 


Country Subscribers 
Literary Instit 
For Prospectuses appl 





~ NOTICE 
REVISED LIST OF BOOKS 


withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and offered to 
the Librarians of Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, &c., at greatly 
reduced prices, for cash, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street 


Conduit-street, Raaaceed ~square. 


New Works published oy. Messrs. Saunders 
le 
TE IN YEARS’ RE in MOUNT 


SIDEN CE 
LEBANON. By Colonel CHURCHILL. Map and Drawings. 


YDS. 


3 vols. 
SKETCHES and CHARACTERS; or, the Natural 
— ory of Human Intellects, By JAMES WILLIAM WHITECROSS. 

The SOc sETY of FRIEN By Mrs. GREER, 
Author of “ Quaker . 

CONF IDENC ‘E : a Tale. By ELIZABETH 
AMELIA GEE. 3 vols. 

HANNO: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 

AHAB, the APOSTATE. By PETER LEICES- 
TER, Author of “ Ada Greville. 

GADARA: a Poem. Post 8vo. 

IRENE: a Tale, in Two Cantos. By CHARLES 
WALKER. 

GERTRUDE and EMMELINE. By a Manchester 
Lady. 

MOMENTS of CONSOLATION : a Poem. 

CASTLE ST. LAURE: a Tale. In 2 vols. 

BLANCHE DE BOURBON: a Poem. By 
WILLIAM JONES. 

CLA VERS FON: a Tale. By CHARLES MIT- 
CHELL CHARI is. 

LODGE’ 3 Pp EERAGE and BARONETAGE for 
185 3 Unde or the Patron ge of her! Majesty. 
] OW to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH. 


Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of | 
Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books intended for general | 
| circulation or private distribution. 


Sent, post-free, to orders inclosing 
six stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, 


Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 


DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. _ 
Now complete in cloth, 5s. with Frontispice. 
‘ABBATH EVENING READINGS 
ST. MATTHEW. By the Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
he same Se’ ries. 
HE 


BOOK OF RE VELATION Complete. 


Second Edition, 7s 


St: MARK hor 3 -ublishing in Numbers. 


ently published 


THE ¢ CHU RCH "BE FORE THE FLOOD. 
lition, fep. cloth, gilt, 9s. 


(THE T ENT AND THE ALTAR; 
of Patriarchal Times. 


A Companion V olume , 


or, Sketches 


(In Preparation. 
or, Lectures on our Lord’s 


New Edition, with Mustra- 


n 2 vols. 


EF JRESHADOWS ; 


Miracles and Parable 


(In Preparation. | 


POCALYPTIC SKETCHES 


ad and cor h ae yr, with Index, &e, 
1ousand. 3 vols. fep. clo , Os i 
pRop HE TIC STUDIES : or, 
Daniel the Prophet. Ninth Thousand. Fx 


i ee FINGER of GOD. 
Fep. cloth, 2s, 6d 

(cukist OUR PASSOVER. 

S CHRISTIANITY FROM 


/ Volume 
Editi m. Fep. cloth, 3s 
( UR FATHER. Fourth Edition. 


New Editions, 
Sixteenth 


“A revis aye ty 


Lectures 
*p. cloth, gilt, 9s. 
Second Edition. 


on 


In Preparation 


GOD? Ninth 


edges, 3s. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, an 

(THE IRISH SC HOOL 

BOOKS and MAPS, pu by 
SIONERS of NATIONAL vorsaow te tes 
ing rec 1 prices by 

GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 

Book of Lessons. 18mo. wrapper... ue . ae 

litto 18mo. cloth 


on 


, 25, Paternoster-row. 


B Ot )KS.—SCHOOL 
y of the COMMIS- 
ld at the follow- 


Ditto 

tee iB 1k of Lessons. 

Fourth litto 

S$ * plement to the Fourt! 

Fifth Book of Lessons. 

Res ading Book for Female 
gre aphic al Sketches 


gray 
idium of G¢ 
Eng rlish Grammar 


2 < 

emen ts of B kkeeping. 

12mo. cloth, ° 

etry. 12mo. cloth . . eee 
Me nsuration, Gaus ging, and Land Surveyi . cloth 

to ditt ° ° 

12mo. cloth, each ... 
0. cloth, each 


Sc rip ture Lessons, Ok d aba 
New Testament, 2 parts. -1 
oe » Wray . 
of Christianity. 
yk. 12mo. el 
half-bound 
Small 4to. half-! 
Sixty Shee 
Mount 
g and Re 


ons on th Trut » boards 
ultur 
und 
tty Pasteboar 
hes. ney e Sheets . 
n Seventeen Pasteboards 


iL Sa DON C: 


6 


ANV ASS and ROL L ERS S 
by ¢ 
5 


cn ee 


ee or ab Go ee 0 OD or 


| \ ORAL 


| Late Theological Tutor of the Old College, 





ON | 


A Companion | 


With gilt | 


| Cle rgymen of the 


| Size, 17 by 13 inches. 


| Edinburgh: 


| copious Exercises in PARSING and SYNTAX, 
| Price ls, 6d. 


| HEENE 


Crown 8vo. 5s. clot 


AND METAP HY ‘SICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY ANTERIOR TO THE TIME OF CHRIST. By the 
Professor MAURICE. 

ai Ric HARD GRIFFIN and Co. Lon lon and Glasgow. 


Rev. 
Post 8vo. price 12s. clo . 
NDIA in GREECE; or, T RU TH i in MYTHO.- 
LOGY. By E. POCOCKE, Esq. With Maps. 
RICHARD GRIFFIN ¥ and © ‘o. London and Glasgow. 


7 SSAYS on the ‘IN’ T EK ELLE E Cc TUAL POWERS. 


” By THOMAS REID, D.D. New Edition. 
Rie HARD GRIFFIN IN and Co. London and Glasgow. 





I ISE and PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY, 
By Dr. HINDS, Bishop of Norwich. Third Edition, corrected. 
_RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co. London and Glasgow. — 





a ; Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. 6 

\ EMOIRS of the LIFE and W RITINGS of 
. JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D., LL.D., &e. 

Homerton. By Jomx 
MEDWAY. 


London: JACKSON and WALForD, 18, St. Paul's Church- yard. 


Te RNING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. — 
A Complete and Practical Guide to this beautiful Science, entitled 
the HAND-BOOK of TURNING. With aumerous plates, price 7s. 6d. 
bound, and post free. 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 


Just published, price 2d. (by post, 3d.) 
I OCAL DEPOTS of SPECIMENS of 
4 TRACTS, BOOKS, MAPS, PRINTS, and APPARATUS, for 
Parochial Distribution or Use in Schools—Suggestions for their estab- 
lishment. By the Rey. C. A.STEVENS, M.A. Curate of St. Margaret's, 
Westmi ner 
& J. RIVINGTON, St. Paul’ s-churchyard and Wate rloo-place. 


BOOK of 


and numerous 
In twe 


Ilustrate d and Annotated E dition. 


+ "I 
Bal RNES’S NOTES on the 
DANIEL. With Supplemental Notes, Maps, 
Tilustrations from the Assyrian and Babylonian Antiquities. 
Vols. 3s. 6d. each, or one double volume 6s. 6d. 
Ready about 15th September. 
BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, London, and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 





ee De omy 8vo., sewed, 224 pages, price 4s. 
TEW VIEW of the APOCALYPSE; or the 
4 Plagues of Egypt and of Europe Identical. Part IL By C.E 
FRASER TYTLER, E. 1. Civil Service. 
Lately published, Part I., pp. 90, price 2s. 
JOHNSTONE and HUNTER. London: R. 


Edinburgh : THEOBALD. 


with two Illustrations in Double-tinted Lithography 


Just published, 
post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
~ y orl INCE ry 
QANDGAT E as a RESIDENCE for INVA- 
h LIDS. By GEORGE MOSELEY, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to Sandgate 
Dispensary 
London CHURCHIL’ I, Princes-street, Soho. Sandgate: 
5. and M. PURDAY. 


Cheap edition. 
‘(ORENZO BENONI, price 2s. 6d. 
ss Worthy to be ranked among contemporary works whose season 
is the century in which their authors live.”—Examiner. 
“ This work should be as extensively read as ‘ Uncle T 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
“On the score of style alone, this volume is a remarkable curiosity, 
—Quarterly Review. 
Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. 
: ADAMS, and Co. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at all Rail 


THE SCENERY of FRANCE, 5s. ; Italy, 5 


; Switzerland, ; Germany, the rk hine, 5s.; each 
series comprising 50 be: marr ty views by Finden, Heath, &e. 200 
engravings, from the Annuals, 8s. 6d, now becoming scarce. 500 


JouN 





‘om’s Cabin.’ 
London: HAMILTON, 


ray Stat ions, 


| humourous etchings, by Heath, 5s. 


_anc i all B aks ers 


Lord High 


JAMES REYNOLDS, 174, Strand 


“Just published, price 6d. dedicated by permission to the 
Yhancellor of Great Britain 
\ THY SHOULD NOT LAW STU DENTS 
HAVE A CLASSIFIED E VAT 
by ONE of THEMSEL being a few ting the 
establishment of a Voluntary Annual Classified Examination for 
Articled Clerks. By W. 5S. SE BRIGHT GREEN. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. Stockton-on-Tees: JENNETT and Co 
Durham: ANDREWS. Newcastle-on-Tyne: CHARNLEY. Darlington 
COATES and FARMER. York: BILL BY. 


yw ready for delive ery, Second E ditio mn of 3020. 


purty: -SIX LARGE COL OURED PRINTS, 

from SACRED SUBJECTS, for the School and the Cott 
beautifully printed in Oil Colours, and under the Patronage of 1000 
Church of England. Edited by "the Rev, HENRY 
and the Rev. JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, M.A. 
Price 1/. 2s.6d. complete. Hlustrated with Text in 
an Ornamental Border. Proofs, without the Borders, mounted on 
Card-board, 1. 16s. complete. Prints not sold separately. 

A Specimen and Prospectus forwarded free on receipt of six postage 


JOHN ROSE, B.D. 


| stamps. 


__ HERING and REMIN DN, 137, Regent-street, TL don. 


NEW AND CHE Ar FRENCH = AMMAR. 
published, fep. Sve 208 pages 2s. bound, 


THE PRINCIPLES of FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
AR 


with numerous Exercises. By JULES CARON, 
Teacher of the French Language and Literature in the 
Philosophical Institution, &c. 

“We have long been in search of 
here we think we have found it." —AUas, 
A KEY to this work is also publish« 
OLIVER and Boyp. London: 


IE’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


NCIPLES of ENGLISH 


sonnptlating the substance of all the most de “fethe 
and ne 


tly 
By WILLIAM. eTENSIE. 


Edi 


a good French Grammar, 
July 23, 1853. 


IMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co 


HE P RI 
GRAMMAR, 
English Grammars extant, briefly defined 


*,* A New Edition, with Improvements is now ready 
The KEY may also be had, price 3s. 6d. 
Ex ais aburgh: OLIVER and Boy, | London: and Co 


SIMPKLN, MARSHALI, 


PAROCHIAL FRAGME N’ T 'S relating to the 
PARISH of WEST TARRING and the CHAPELRIES oi 
and DURRINGTON, in the County of SUSSEX; inch - 
Life of THOM AS & BECKETT, and some Account of the 
JOHN SELDEN. (Published in Aid of the "Rest ration of the Chu rch 
of West Tarring.) By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D., Vicar of West 
Tarring, Sussex. 

Also, by the same Author, 
al Synods and Convocation. 1s. 
‘ 4s. 6d. and 3s, 
3s. 6d. and 2s. 


. Clerics 
Plain Protestant’s Manual. 
. Plain Christian’s Manual. 
. Pastoral Letter on Roms 
» Plain Practice sen 


Vv ) 

of the Old Se hool and Good Dissenter of the 
Longmans. 

RIVINGTONS, Lond om, 


ye H igh Chare hin, an 
Old School. 1s, 
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